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REVIEWS 


The History and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race. By C. O. Miiller, Professor in 
the University of Gottingen, translated 
from the German by Henry Tufnell, Esq. 
and George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. Stu- 
dent of Christ Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1831. Murray. 


Ir is painful to witness the misemployment 
of labour, especially where it is of an intellec- 
tual nature. This reflection naturally arises 
from the perusal of the learned work, the 
translation of which is under our considera- 
tion; for, in our apprehension, it is an in- 
stance of the curiosa infelicitas, the tasteless 
and injudicious diligence which has often 
characterized the labours of German scholars 
—dry as a stick and cold as a cucumber, as 
Gray described one of D’Alembert’s essays. 
Horace could sneer at the pedantry of his 
a in pursuing with a minute aud 
painful diligence the early and doubtful an- 
tiquities of Greece :— 

Quantum distet ab Inacho 
Codrus pro patria non timidus mori 
Narras, et genus Aaci, 
Et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio. 

Yet as the Romans of that age were two 
thousand years nearer the times under con- 
sideration ; as they also derived their lan- 
guage, descent, and religious opinions, in a 
great measure from the Greeks, there was 
much to excuse the disproportionate impor- 
tance which they attached to such researches. 
All that the greatest industry can do respect- 
ing the obscure traditions of the mythological 
portion of Grecian history, isto ascertain their 
existence and extent, and to disprove their 
truth; and such disquisitions are assuredly 
preposterous in the nineteenth century, when 
writers must not only reject but condemn the 
whimsical and immoral polytheism of the 
classical writers, when they have the whole 
oe as a field for their speculations, and 

ave spent their lives amidst political events 
the most important, instructive, and amazing, 
that the world has ever exhibited. That 
there are some in this country who value 
such pursuits, the translation before us is a 
= ; and many who have dedicated their 
ives to studies allied to them, will be inclined 
—— favourably of the work, as none will, 
without a struggle, receive the conviction 
that they have given themselves up to a 
worthless occupation. 

In proceeding to give a very brief analysis 
of the work, we must premise, that it is ab- 
solutely as unreadable as a volume of loga- 
rithmic tables ; and in the painful task which 
we have performed, of making our way 
through its contents, we have compared our- 
selves to those flagellants, who in popish 
countries, in consideration of an honorarium, 


endure sufferings, the benefits of which are 





to result to those who can afford this species 
of vicarious merit. The work commences 
with an introduction, treating of the early 
state of the population throughout the north 
of Greece before the Doric migration; and 
though there is great scope for researches on 
the primitive history of he human race, the 
reader meets with nothing but vexation and 
disappointment ;—none of those penetrating 
glances into the mists of antiquity—none of 
those bold yet just and successful speculations, 
by which Sir William Jones and other writers 
of similar abilities, have rendered learning 
attractive, and at the same time available to 
the gratification of the most natural and 
healthy intellectual appetites. Sometimes 
we find a want of common sense, as in the 
following sentence: “In the fashion of 
wearing the mantle and dressing the hair, 
and also in their dialect, the Macedonians 
bore a great resemblance to the Illyrians ; 
whence it is evident that the Macedonians 
belonged to the Illyrian nation.” (vol. i. p. 2.) 
Caxon, or any other experienced perruquier, 
who remembers the reigns of bobs and tye- 
wigs, full-bottomed and grizzled, Ramillies 
and scratches, would be a little amazed at 
the notion of attempting to establish a case 
of national descent on the resemblance or 
difference in the fashions of dressing the 
hair. The following intricate and slovenly 
sentence, placed on the very threshold of the 
work, that the reader may stumble over it at 
entrance, must be laid to the charge of the 
translators :— 

“To begin then by laying down a boundary 
line, which may be afterwards modified for the 
sake of greater accuracy, we shall suppose this 
to be the mountain ridge, which stretches from 
Mount Olympus to the west as far as the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains (comprehending the Cam- 
bunian ridge and Mount Lacmon), and in the 
middle comes in contact with the Pindus chain, 
which stretches in a direction from north to 
south.” i, 1-2. 


The professor, it must be allowed, every- 
where pours forth learning enough, and to 
spare; for instance, that the reader need not 
doubt as to what sort of Aat the kings of 
Macedon wore, he is referred to the following 
authorities :— 

“ Plutarch Amat. 16. Pyrrh. II. Herodian. 
IV. 8. 5. Dio Chrysostom. Or. 72. pag. 628. ed. 
Reisk. Pollux X. 162. Valer. Max. V.1. ext. 
4. Antipater Thessal. apud Brunck. n. 10. Suidas 
in Kavoin. Compare Valckenaer ad Adoniaz. 
p- 345.” i. 498, 


Surely no weight of names can render this 
anything but solemn trifling and learned 
sottishness: as to the taste and judgment of 
those who stickle for such productions, the 
reader probably is ready to exclaim, in the 
words of Virgil’s shepherd, 

Haud equidem invideo, miror magis. 
The removal of the insignificant number of 
the Dorians from Thessaly to Peloponnesus, 





a distance, perhaps, of a hundred and fifty 
miles, is called a wonderful migration: can 
the author be so ignorant of general history, 
as not to know that this was one of the least 
remarkable national movements on record? 
—that the Huns, in a few years, emigrated 
from the shores of the Pacific to Gaul; the 
Alani from the Caspian to Spain ; the Van- 
dals from Prussia to Carthage ; the Saracens 
from Arabia to the Pyrenees. After the in- 
troduction, the author professes to give a 
history of the Dorian race to the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, and devotes to this part 
of his subject 200 pages, which seem to have 
been compiled on the — of raking 
together all learning which might perplex 
or repel, and excluding all — of inter- 
esting or instructing. The Peloponnesian 
war itself—that memorable struggle between 
the Dorian and Ionian races—is despatched, 
or rather obscurely shadowed forth, in four 
pages,—just the same number as is devoted 
to the guessing what may have been the con- 
tents of AEgimius, a lost poem, composed 
originally by an apocryphal writer, assuming 
the name of Hesiod. Now, of this extinct 
epic, probably not one in twenty millions of 
the human race has ever heard the name; 
yet the historian devotes the same quantity 
of space to the divining of its possible con- 
tents, as to the relation of a fierce, extensive, 
and protracted war, forming a very striking 
object in the history of the world. Among 
the few passages, on which the attention can 
pause with any degree of satisfaction, in 
p- 221, the qualities of the powers marshalled 
against each other, under the hostile com- 
mands of Athens and Sparta, are contrasted 
with some degree of ability. From the his- 
tory of the Dorians, the work proceeds to treat 
of their religion, or, to speak more properly, 
of the mythology with which they amused 
their imaginations, rather than received with 
any impressive or influential faith : but here, 
also, the want of judgment and acuteness 
characterizing the work is prominent; since 
no distinction is, or can be pointed out be- 
tween the religious opinions of this division 
of the Grecian population, and those of other 
nations who received the system of polythe- 
ism, so familiar to us, in consequence of its 
forming the machinery of the classical works 
of fiction ; consequently, there was no just 
ground for introducing, into the History of 
the Doric Race, a most tedious and dull 
treatise on the stale subject of classical my- 
thology. Two hundred pages are devoted 
to prove that Apollo and Diana were wor- 
shipped by the Dorians, and end with an 
amusing apology for the brevity with which 
the subject is treated. Sometimes the Pro- 
fessor appears absolutely “ crazed beyond all 
hope ;” and as this is rather an uncourteous 
charge, it must be supported on the evidence 
of his own pages. Apollo, it seems, bore the 
epithet Lyceus, a word signifying, in Greek, 
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wolfish—and the circumstance is, by Miiller, 
accounted for, as follows :— 

“Tn explanation of this epithet we everywhere 
find traditions concerning wolves. The descen- 
dants of Deucalion, who survived the deluge, 
following a wolf's roar, founded Lycorea on a 
ridge of Mount Parnassus. Latona came as a 
she-wolf from the Hyperboreans to Delos: she 
was conducted by wolves to the river Xanthus. 
Wolves protected the treasures of Apollo; and 
near the great altar at Delphi there stood an iron 
wolf with ancient inscriptions. The attack of a 
wolf upona herd of cattle occasioned the worship 
of Apollo Lyceus at Argos, where a brazen group 
of figures, commemorating the circumstance, 
was erected in the market-place. The Sicyonian 
tradition of Apollo ‘ the destroyer of wolves’ is 
certainly of less. antiquity, as also the epithet 
Avecoxrovog (Lupercus), which occurs in Sopho- 
cles and other authors. 

“ Now, in inquiring into the meaning of the 
symbol of the wolfin this signification, it may be 
first remarked that it is a beast of prey. In this 
point of view it cannot but appear a remarkable 
coincidence that Apollo should in the Iliad as- 
sume the form of a hawk, and a species of falcon 
should be called his swift messenger. Thus also 
the tragedians frequently represented Apollo 
in his character of a destroyer, under the title 
of Lyceus. We are not, however, to suppose 
that it was this character of Apollo as a 
destroying power which gave a name, not only 
to innumerable temples, but even to whole 
countries ; such a supposition would, contrary to 
history and analogy, make the early state of this 
‘religion to have been one of the grossest barba- 
rism and superstition. It is far more probable that 
the name Lyeeus is connected with the ancient 
primitive word /uz (whence AsuvKdc). The Greek 
word Av«y is preserved most distinctly in Aved- 
Bag, i.e. course of the light ! and by the epithet 
Aveynyivyg, applied to Apollo by Homer, and 
probably taken from some ancient hymns, we 
should (from the idiom of the Greek language) 
rather understand one born of light, than the 
Lycian god. That light and splendour are fre- 
quently employed, both in the symbols of worship 
and language of the poets, to express the attri- 
butes of Apollo, cannot be denied ; and we only 
remind the reader of the belief that the fire which 
burnt on the altar of Apollo Lyceus at Argos 
had originally fallen from heaven: and thus the 
epithet Lyceus would seem to belong to the 
same class as Aigletes, Phoebus, and Xanthus. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that the wolf 
was made use of as a symbol of Apollo merely 
from an accidental similarity of name, but it is 
not easy to discover what analogy even the lively 
imagination of the Greeks could have found be- 
tween the wolf and light. Ata lacer period it 
was attempted to explain this symbol by the 
eircumstance that all wolves produced their 
young within twelve days in the year, the pre- 
cise time during which Latona was wandering as 
ashe-wolffrom the Hyperboreans to Delos. This 
physical interpretation was, however, grounded 
on the fable, and not the fable on it. Perhaps 
the sharp sight of the wolf (if we can trust the 
accounts of the ancients), or even the bright 
colour of the animal, may afford a better expla- 
nation. 

“In the ancient Grecian worship, however, 
there is another example, and one in the highest 
degree remarkable, of the connexion between 
light and the wolf. On the lofty peak of Lyceum, 
a mountain of Arcadia, above the ancient Lyco- 
sura, there stood (as Pindar says) a lofty and 
splendid altar of Jupiter Lycaus, with which 
were in some way connected all the traditions 
concerning Lycaon, who sacrificed his child to 
Jupiter, and was in consequence transformed 
into a wolf. Now not only does the symbol of the 
wolf occur in this place, but there is also a re- 
ference to light. There stood here a sacred 





shrine or adytum, supposed to be inaccessible ; 
and the popular belief was, that whoever entered 
it cast no shadow ; and in order to escape being 
sacrificed, the aggressor was obliged to escape as 
a deer: hence the pursuing god naturally ap- 
peared to the imagination as a wolf. We per- 
ceive that light was supposed to dwell within the 
sanctuary. Thus in this very ancient worship of 
the Parrhasians, which in other respects has 
little in common with the Doric worship of Apollo, 
we discover the same combination of ideas and 
symbols that exists in the latter, and cannot but 
consider it a vestige of some very ancient sym- 
bolical idea peculiar and general among the 
Greeks.” i. 325-9. 

This extract is given as really a fair me- 
dium specimen of the topics contained in the 
work, and the manner of handling them. 

The second volume is principally occupied 
by a subject in itself sufticiently interesting 
—the political institutions of the Dorians, 
meaning thereby, the constitution of Sparta 
—the most powerful and renowned of the 
states founded by that race. Of the singular 
political structure, known as the constitution 
of Sparta, Rousseau has justly and pointedly 
remarked, that had it remained merely as a 
speculative system, not reduced to practice, 
its provisions would be deemed more vision- 
ary and unfit for the actual regulation of any 
society, than the laws proposed in Plato’s 
treatise on a republic. No such remarks as 
this reward the reader for toiling through the 
pages before us, which bespeak the author 
to be a clumsy and obtuse compiler, rather 
than an enlightened jurist. There are still a 
few points worthy of notice. The accurate 
researches of the author inform us, that 8000 
citizens of Sparta, by the superiority of their 
equipments and discipline, kept in subjection 
80,000 of an inferior caste, yet intrusted with 
arms, though of an inferior efficacy. Such 
a vast disproportion between the oppressors 
and the oppressed, leads us naturally to re- 
flect how advantageous to the best interests 
of humanity has been the invention of fire- 
arms; for it will probably be allowed that, 
in the present state of the art of war, no su- 
periority of skill or weapons could enable 
any body of men to retain in a state of 
slavery a population ten times their own 
number, and produced under similar phy- 
sical circumstances. In this part of the work 
is given a striking description of the conse- 
quences of a sentence of infamy passed on a 
Spartan. The deplorable position in which 
it placed the individual, appears to resemble 
that resulting to the Hindoo incurring loss 
of caste, and may suggest to our thoughts 
the degree of moral courage which those poor 
heathens must possess, who brave the alien- 
ation of their countrymen by becoming con- 
verts to Christianity :— 

“ On the other hand, infamy (darysia) was 
the more frequently used as a punishment, from 
the deep impression which it made on the mind 
of a Spartan. ‘The highest degree of this infamy, 
as it appears, fell upon the coward, who either 
left the ranks, and fled from battle, or returned 
without the rest of the army, as Aristodemus from 
Thermopyle. A person thus excommunicated 
could fill no public office ; had the lowest place 
in the choruses; in the game of ball neither 
party would have him on their side; he could 
find no competitor in the Gymnasia, no compa- 
nion of his tent in the field. The flame of his 
hearth was extinguished, as he was unable to 
obtain fire from any person. He was compelled 
to maintain his daughters at home, or if un- 
married, to live in an empty house, since no one 











would contract any alliance with him. In the 
street he yielded to every one the way, and gave 
up his seat to an inferior in age ; his lost honour 
was at first sight evident to every one from his 
ragged cloak, and his half slavery, from his half 
shorn head.” ii. 236-7. 


The remainder of the work treats of the 
domestic institutions of the Dorians, and of 
their literature, which latter is an unfruitful 
subject, since their inferiority to the Ionians, 
in intellectual pursuits, was as strongly 
marked as their superior prowess and suc- 
cess in war. A slight inaccuracy occurs 
(pp. 215 and 291, of vol. ii.), where maize- 
bread is mentioned as a favourite food of the 
Spartans. Now, we know, on the best au- 
thority,t that this grain was indigenous to 
America, and before its discovery unknown 
in the old continent. There are four appen- 
dices, valuable, and perhaps indispensable, 
for those engaged earnestly in the study of 
Grecian history :—I1st, on Macedon; 2d, on 
the Geography of the Peloponnesus ; 3d, on 
the Geography of the North of Greece ; 4th, 
on the Doric Dialect. As these are the legi- 
timate and appropriate subjects of laborious 
learning, they come properly within the 
scope of the author’s powers and acquire- 
ments; and we are happy to be able to af- 
ford them the approbation reluctantly with- 
held from other parts of the work. 





Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, 
by the Two Passes of Selimno and Pra- 
vadi ; also of a Visit to Azani, and other 
newly-discovered Ruins in Asia Minor, in 
the Years 1829-30. By Major the Hon. 
George Keppel, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


Accorpine to the Table of Contents pre- 
fixed, these volumes are abundantly full 
of matter: the volumes themselves make no 
such pretensions—and we have been so sick- 
ened with rifacimenti, and the trash gleaned 
at home by travellers, to eke out their hasty 
notes, that a plain, unpretending narrative 
of what was really seen by a writer, is to us 
abundantly satisfactory; and we have been 
much better pleased with this work than we 
had anticipated we should have been. The 
very title-page, like the table of contents, is a 
little deceptive, and injudiciously so. The 
passes of the Balcan would not certainly justify 
the two volumes; and as to the visit to Azani, 
Major Keppel has, with the aid of Dr. Hall 
a Col. Leake, contrived to make it tedious 
without being learned, and the least pleasant 
part of the whole work. For the title-page, 
however, there is this apology, that it is ex- 
ceedingly diflicult to describe, in a few words, 
the real nature of the volumes, which record 
the observations of a sensible and unpreju- 
diced man, on the ten thousand incidents, 
places, and things that attracted his attention 
in travelling over a country little known, and 
therefore extremely interesting. We canngt 
afiord to Major Keppel any great space 
this week, and shall Reeds confine our- 
selves to extracts. It was the Turkish cam- 
paigns that brought General Diebitsch im- 
mediately under the observation of Europe ; 
but as the Polish campaign gives just now 
particular interest to all that relates to him, 
we shall here extract Major Keppel’s inci- 
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dental mention of the meeting ‘with him at 
Adrianople :— 

“The fifth corps of the Russian army, seven 
thousand strong, marched from their encamp- 
ment for Russia. Previous to their departure, 
a Te Deum was performed. The troops were 
formed into a large hollow square, open at each 
of the angles. In the centre were the priests in 
their full canonical robes, an officiating choir of 
soldiers, and all the general and principal staff 
officers. The heads of the whole assembly 
were uncovered. The appearance of the priests, 
with their oriental costume, their long hair and 
flowing beards, like the prophets of old, was re- 
markably striking. The chanting was extremely 
melodious. The principal priest, six feet five 
inches high, was an exceedingly handsome man: 
his light hair was parted on the forehead, and 
allowed to hang down his shoulders; his long 
beard rested upon a kind of ephod, or breast- 
plate, upon which was emblazoned a golden 
cross. The voice of the singers harmonized 
like the notes of a finely-toned organ. After 
this service, a large metal or silver bowl, full of 
water, was carried round the square, into which 
the principal priests dipped a brush, and with it 
besprinkled the soldiers as they passed. 

“The most conspicuous actor in this perform- 
ance was Field- Marshal Diebitsch, who, though 
a Protestant by profession, vied with the most 
devout in the crossings, besprinklings, and 
genuflexions. The contrast between his appear- 
ance and that of the principal priest was highly 
ludicrous, he being as much below, as the priest 
is above, the common height. But the little 
field-marshal is too great a man not to call forth 
amore particular description of his personal ap- 
pearance ; more especially so, because, like the 
milk-maid in thenursery-song, though in a very 
opposite sense, his ‘ face’ may be said to have 
been ‘ his fortune.’ 

“ Field-Marshal Count Diebitsch is a little, 
fat, plethoric-looking man, something less than 
five feet high; he has a very large head, with 
long black hair, small piercing eyes, and a com- 
plexion of the deepest scarlet, alike expressive 
of his devotion to cold punch, and of a certain 
irascibility of temper, which has elicited from 
the troops, to his proud title of Zabalcansky (or 
the Trans-Balcanian), the additional one of the 
Semavar (or the tea-kettle). 

“IT have said that Count Diebitsch owes his 
fortune to his face; the sequel will show how. 


He is the second son of a Prussian officer, who | 


was on the staff of Frederic. At an early age 
he entered the Russian army, and obtained a 
company in the imperial guard. It was at this 
time that the King of Prussia came on a visit 
to the Russian autocrat, and it so happened that 
it was Captain Diebitsch’s tour of duty to mount 
guard on the royal visitor. The Emperor fore- 
saw the ridiculous figure the little captain would 
cut at the head of the tall grenadiers, and de- 
sired a friend delicately to hint to him that 
it would be agreeable to his imperial master 
if he would resign the guard to a brother officer. 
Away goes the friend, meets the little captain, 
and bluntly tells him, that the emperor wishes 
him not to mount guard with his company; for, 
adds he, ‘l’empereur dit, et il faut convenir, que 
vous avez l’extérieur terrible.’ This ‘ delicate 
hint’ that his exterior was too terrible to be 
seen at the head of the troops not remarkable 
for good looks, so irritated the future hero of 
the Balcan, that, with his natural warmth of 
teinper, he begged to resign, not his tour of duty 
only, but the commission he held in the Russian 
army ; and being a Prussian, and not a Russian 
subject, desired to be allowed to return to his 
native country. 

“The Emperor Alexander, who appears to 
have formed a just estimate of his talents, easily 
found means to pacify him, by giving him pro- 
4notion in the line. He has subsequently made 





himself so useful in that part of the service, 
where beauty was not indispensable, that the late 
emperor placed him at the head of the general 
stati, which situation he held when the reigning 
emperor appointed him to succeed Count Witt- 
genstein in the chief command. 

- * 

“ When the last religious rite was performed, 
the field-marshal and his staff mounted their 
horses, and the former, coming forward, ad- 
dressed a few words to the soldiers, who received 
the order from their leaders to shout applause. 
They obeyed it, as they would any other com- 
mand; a faint cheer issued from their lips, 
while the rest of their immoveable features 
seemed, as they ever do, utter strangers to the 
relaxation of a smile. 

“ The troops now filed off, and marched past 
the field-marshal, on their road to Selimno. 
Their progress was enlivened by the vocal bands 
for which the Russians are so famous. The re- 
giments were scarcely seven hundred strong : 
their full compliment is three thousand; but 
plague, disease, famine, and the sword, had re- 
duced them to their present numbers.” i. 203—8. 





Waldensian Researches during a Second 
Visit to the Vaudois of Piemont ; with an 
introductory inquiry into the Antiquity 
and Purity of the Waldensian Church. 
By William Stephen Gilly, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Durham. London, 1831. 
Rivingtons. 

Tue history of that long and severely-per- 

secuted people, who inhabit the valleys of 

the Piedmontese Alps, is perhaps one of the 
most interesting in the annals of civilization. 

Their uniform refusal to embrace the errors 

of the Latin church; their determined oppo- 

sition to papal domination, and the unshrink- 
ing fortitude which they displayed in repel- 
ling the fierce aggressions of their spiritual 
adversaries, during the memorable years 

1655 and 1656, and again in 1696, must 

raise them high in the estimation of all Pro- 

testant Christendom. When the vultures of 


| persecution were let loose among their vallies, 
S ) 





they retired to their mountain fastnesses, 
where, protected by the friendly glacier and 
surrounded with everlasting snows, they dis- 
puted every inch with these ferocious inva- 
ders, and, when overpowered for the moment, 
only retired to return with fresh energy and 
more effectual resistance. It is surprising 
with what unshrinking determination these 
hardy sons of the mountain and of the valley, 
maintained a desperate but unequal warfare 
against the stern enemies of their worship, 
resisting an immense superiority of numbers 
with the resolution of heroes and the devo- 
tion of martyrs. Perhaps the Waldenses 
have furnished more extraordinary instances 
both of united and individual heroism, than 
any portion, of the same extent, of the civi- 
lized earth. Their deeds, the efiorts at once of 
a most holy enthusiasm and an indomitable 
_ were performed where there was nei- 
ther bard nor chronicler to exhibit them to 
the world, adorned with the glowing hues of 





poetry, or arrayed in the graver colours of | 


truth. It was the persecution of this people 
that aroused the deep sympathy of England 
during the protectorate of Cromwell—public 
prayers were offered for them in our churches 
—forty thousand pounds were collected by 
voluntary contributions for their relief—and 
Milton poured out his indignation in a sonnet 
remarkable for the agony of spirit that seems 
to have inspired him : 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

Yo heav’n. ‘Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 

O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 

A bundred fold, who having learn’d thy sway 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

The origin of this extraordinary people is 
involved in so much obscurity, that it is im- 
possible to trace it with any absolute cer- 
tainty. Mosheim, who is followed by Gib- 
bon, pronounces them to have been a branch 
of the Paulicians, who were dissenters from 
the Manichee creed, though retaining some 
of its most heterodox principles, and whose 
doctrines were diffused over many parts 
of Europe in the thirteenth century. This, 
however, is ably refuted by Mr. Gilly, who 
shows that, as early as the tenth century, 
the Waldenses taught precisely the same doc- 
trines as those which they now preach, and 
that theirs is at this moment the purest rem- 
nant of the primitive church existing. 

We fully concur with the reverend cham- 
pion of the Waldensian church, that the au- 
thority of Muratori, upon which both Mo- 
sheim and Gibbon found their arguments 
against its antiquity, is not to be relied on. 
He was, in the first place, a Romanist, and 
therefore, an enemy to all nonconforming 
christians, that is, to all who did .not main- 
tain the infallibility of the Romish church ; 
and, it is certain, that his positions upon the 
subject to which we are now adverting, are, 
in the main, supported by very questionable 
and unsatisfactory evidence. 

As any endeavour to throw light upon thé 
origin of this interesting people is laudable, 
the christian world cannot but feel indebted 
to the learned prebendary of Durham, for the 
task which he has so earnestly undertaken, 
and which he has executed, upon the whole, 
with very considerable ability. He com- 
mences his work with a long dissertation of 
156 pages, in which he endeavours to prove 
that the Waldenses are a perfect remnant of 
the primitive church: that from the fourth 
century to the present time, they have pre- 
served, in their purity, the doctrines promul- 
gated by the Apostles and first christians. 
This hypothesis he has maintained with great 
force of argument, and with no inconsider- 
able learning. He has so strongly trenched 
himself behind the fences of fair and reason- 
able induction, in the absence of positive 
proof, that it would be no easy matter to 
dislodge him; and those who may not feel 
disposed to unite with him in his conclusions, 
must allow that the position which he en- 
deavours to overthrow stands upon much 
weaker ground than that which he defends. 

The vulgar notion respecting the origin of 
the Waldenses is, that Waldo, a Lyonese 
refugee, was the founder of their little com - 
munity; but Mr. Gilly repudiates this, aad 
maintains with great show of reason that 
they do not owe their origin as a church, or 
their title as a community, to any individual, 
but to the peculiarity of their country, their 
popular cognomen signifying in its primitive 
sense, “men of the vallies,” and is not, 
therefore, a patronymic derived from their 
imaginary founder. 

As we cannot follow the learned preben< 
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dary through his elaborate but highly in- 
teresting dissertation, we must content our- 
selves with giving a few extracts. The 
following passage will at once afford a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Gilly’s eloquence as a writer, 
and piety as a christian. 

“ The primitive church! The one little lamp 
and its light, shining in the middle ages! The 
struggles of the first reformers—protestantism 
in its uncompromising firmness and integrity !— 
What a crowd of ideas rush into our minds when 
we think of these! How we try to imagine the 
scenes, the characters, the events of antiquity, 
when Christianity was at its purest and simplest 
degree, then to trace its course through the dark 
epochs of Romish usurpation, till it emerges 
into clear day again, at the era of the reforma- 
tion. Many of the images, which we conjure 
up when reading of the past, are realized before 
the eyes of those who have opportunities of seeing 
the Waldensian church in her mountain hold,— 
so wonderfully are the past and present conti- 
nued in her form, wasted though it is. In her 
we find the line carried up to a period suffi- 
ciently remote to connect her with the Apos- 
tolical succession. We trace the creed and 
the local habitation, if not the very name of this 
Alpine church, from age to age upwards, until 
we reach a date which satisfies us, that having 
early embraced the primitive faith, she has re- 
tained it amid the surrounding darkness, as its 
only faithful depository: and having done this, 
we discover the simple services, the primitive 
institutions, and the traits of christian character 
which correspond with those that may be col- 
lected from the pages of Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian.” p, 2-3. 


At page 8, where Mr. Gilly contends for 
the antiquity of the Waldensian church, he 
writes as follows :— 


“The Waldenses of Piemont are not to be 
regarded as the successors of certain reformers, 
who first started up in France and Italy at a 
time when the corruptions of the Roman church 
and priesthood became intolerable, but as a race 
of simple mountaineers, who, from generation 
to generation, have continued steadily in the 
faith preached to their forefathers, when the 
territory, of which their vallies form a part, was 
first christianized. Ample proof will be given 
of this, as I proceed, and without attempting to 
fix the exact period of their conversion, I trust 
to be able to establish the fact, that this Alpine 
tribe embraced the gospel as it was first an- 
nounced in all its purity, and continued true to 
it, in the midst of almost general apostacy. 
Nothing is more to be regretted than the mis- 
takes which have been made upon this point, 
even by Protestant authors. Instead of con- 
necting the primitive and reformed, or pro- 
testant churches by means of the Waldenses, 
who really remained unchanged, attempts have 
been made to date their appearance from the 
arrival of religious innovators in Europe, and 
to give an Oriental origin to the first formidable 
adversaries of Rome. This is countenancing 
the pretensions of the Latin church to Catho- 
licity, and to unchangeableness from the begin- 
ning of the gospel kingdom. It cannot there- 
fore be too often repeated, that the reformation 
did not spring out of strange doctrines, or out 
of tenets introduced into Europe from the East, 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, but from good 
seeds of apostolical Christianity, miraculously 
preserved in wilds and glens, when cities and 
capitals, and the high places of the earth were 
infected with the heresies of the Pontificate.” 


This view of the matter may alittle diminish | 


the glory which has for nearly three centuries 
been cast round the names of Luther and his 
coadjutors as the orginators of that ever- 
memorable reformation which shook the papal 





supremacy, and released the Christian world 
from a spiritual subjection to which they had 
so long servilely submitted. We must how- 
ever remember, that, while it takes from the 
early reformers the credit of detecting the 
errors of the Romish church without a better 
guide than that of their own powerful reason, 
it relieves them from the charge of having 
contemplated and effected a change in the 
spiritual belief of a large class of Christians 
without the sanctions of authority derived 
from a church still pure and apostolical. 
Though Luther and the holy men who aided 
him, or immediately succeeded him in his 
labours, should not have done all that has 
been represented of them, we must confess, 
that those men are not to be lightly con- 
sidered who burst the chains of papal bond- 
age, and opened the way to spiritual liberty. 
They encountered difficulties and dangers of 
the most fearfuljkind, which they bravely re- 
sisted, and certainly effected one of the most 
memorable revolutionsin the Christian church 
which has been witnessed since the time of 
the apostolic ministry. ‘The assumption of 
the prebendary of Durham, that a religious 
community has existed in Europe almost up 
to the period of the first establishment of 
Christianity, and which has maintained the 
doctrines of the gospel uncorrupted through 
a succession of at least fourteen centuries, 
will afford the most complete ratification to 
the creed of the reformed churches, when it 
is found that it scarcely differs from that ob- 
served by a church which is supposed to be 
of such primitive antiquity. 

We do not pretend to assert that Mr. Gilly 
has absolutely put his hypothesis beyond con- 
tradiction; but we confess, that his arguments, 
in favour of the antiquity of the Waldensian 
church, are not easily to be rebutted; and 
we say, that if his position be true, it is one 
of the most important facts which ecclesiasti- 
cal history supplies. 

We hope to recur to this valuable book in 
a future number, when we shall be able to 
lay before our readers some more interesting 
extracts than the first portion of the volume 
furnishes. 








Lays from the East. By R. C. Campbell. 
London, 1831. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tuts book having come to hand reasonably 
recommended, we have, as a matter of con- 
science, travelled through it, from page one 
to page two hundred and fifty-two, and are 
sorry to say, that it is scored up in our week’s 
calendar as a hard day’s work. Mr. Camp- 
bell opening with such a modest epigraph 
from Cowper, and then dating from Madras, 
it was impossible not to feel interested—and 
interested we remain—for him, as evidently 
aman of acute feelings, who has met with 
sorrows of heart, who loves nature, and 
who sympathizes with misfortune. But the 
two hundred and fifty-two pages of poetry— 
but the deification of kisses and _blisses, 
sylphs, — odours, sounds, dreams, dews, 
blushes, flushes, gushes—dut the love that, 
like the mirth in Tam O'Shanter, comes 
“ fast and furious” —but the ladies and their 
lovers, who must, indeed, have had their 
birthplace in the East—these are not things 
to which we can give either sympathy or 
admiration. To make good sense, (as po- 
pularly interpreted,) the test of good poetry 
would be palpably short-sighted ; but poetry, 





in’ its wildest flights of fancy, its most an- 
guished eloquence of grief, ought to be true 
to its own principles of interpretation : a me- 
taphor may be untrue as a moral statement, 
but it ought to be correct as an imaginative 
creation ;—poetry should err perspicuously, 
and we «annot, for any appearance of gran- 
deur, coi.:ent to the oblivion of grammar. 
Young miz::rels and minstrelesses are apt 
to fancy tha*,‘ pouring out sorrows like a 
sea,” in the fir*,words that come to mind, 
constitutes poetry ;* at an accumulation of 
figures must, of necesw{;, ensure meaning ; 
that the wild beatings ox’ y.7overned sensi- 
bility, the tawdry descriptios.. of common- 
place tragicalities, the affixing t4one kind 
of epithet to a directly opposite class 0%,--age, 
thus giving to their thoughts an air ot. . 
phibiousness ; that forming compound words, 
and making substantives verbs, and adjec- 
tives adverbs ; that all these, and a thousand 
similar absurdities, make rortry. Errors 
of this nature have not been fallen into by 
Mr. Campbell through ambition, or a wilful 
defiance of established modes of thinking and 
speaking, but from a want of intellectual 
knowledge, from over-estimating the poetical 
worth of mere emotion, and a consequent 
mistaking of vehemence for vigour. What 
the ancient painter said to his pupil may be 
here quoted and applied: “ You could not 
make your Helen beautiful, and you have 
therefore made her fine.” Were we inclined 
for a good slaughtering article, and to play 
the gentle savage at Mr. Campbell’s expense, 
nothing would be easier ; but there is, with 
all his glitter and tinsel, a spirit, flow, and 
feeling about many of his verses—an earnest- 
ness of intention about him, that effectually 
represses all desire to do him harm. 
Here is a good stanza, merely changing the 
word wresting to “ winning” :— 
Oh! it is sweet to rove the woodland plain,— 
To penetrate the mysteries that veil 

In nature’s darkest windings—and to reign 
The hermit-king of solitude—the scale 

Of Providence to trace, and search the vein 
Of rich creation—forest, hill, and dale ; 

Piercing the secrets of an unknown power, 

And wresting myst’ries from the meanest flower! 
But over the leaf—what comes? 

The sun was dipping his encrimsoned face 

Deep in the bosom of the western sea ! 

We have here the personage of the most 
temperate habits in the universe—the earliest 
riser, the least sleeper, the best President of 
“the Society for the Suppression of Vice,” 
—the Sun himself, “who never tires nor 
stops to rest,” made out to be a sort of “ red- 
nosed lieutenant”! How should he have an 
“encrimsoned face,” who never drinks any 
thing but dew? But this is only the open- 
ing to a scene yet more fiery—a love-meet- 
ing, the climax of which is— 

Water and moonlight, trees, passion, and bliss— 
concerning which, Mr. Campbell asks— 

Oh, is there aught in heaven to rival this? 

a line, we consider, neither more nor less 
than profane; but if Mr. Campbell chooses 
to ask— 

Oh, is there aught on earth to rival this ?— 
we have our answer ready—a roast Pic, and 
we will refer the question to our pleasant 
imaginative friend Elia. 

The quantity of kisses, taking in those that 
pass between zephyrs and flowers, waves and 

ebbles, besides ladies and their lovers, is 
becend counting: it occasioned a grave ma- 
tron to say, that the author “must be fond 
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of kissing-crust.” Seriously speaking, this 
very fervid style of writing is a stain that 
sadly wants aspunge; and the love it de- 
lineates is false and absurd. ‘Take a speci- 
men :— 
This is the lot 

Of the true lover ever—Hopes, that rise 

To be struck down by lightning ;—Joy, that flies 

From the expecting bosom ere ’tis got ; 

Kisses, that sweeten on the lips, but scorch 

The panting heart with passion’s fiery torch ;— 

Pressures of hands and hearts, and looks that deal 

Destruction in their fervency, and steal 

The soul from its high duty ;—burning sighs, 

That in their strength consume the purities 

Of fair Religion ! 


Now, if this be true—if real love only 
dwells with death and desperation—what, 


,,we should like to know, is the feeling that 


utgtes all the multitudes of married people 
who”. ~e living together in happiness and 
comfor:,’ The time must come when poets, 
great anc -mall, will give us more abidingly 
“a holy ane 2 cheerful note.” We are sick 
of horrors, tii.d of sorrows, and ready to 
throw sentimeni ‘nto the sea: it is the Jonah 
of literature. We had marked several other 
faults and follies ft. importation into this 


notice. A habit of speaking of ladies’ bosoms 
as “a wealth of whiteness”—“a wealth of 
snow, ’—phrases far more applicable to Mont 
Blanc,—even were this corporeal mode of 
speaking of the female sex not open to stronger 
It does not give the intellec- 


objecticns. 
tuality of personal beauty ;—but we forbear. 


Mr. Campbell will, we hope, live to send 
other ‘ Lays from the East,’ in which the 
good in these will be increased, and the evil 
avoided. The following is a pretty fancy :— 


The Warrior returned. 


She hid his sword in the myrtle boughs 
That waved o’er the rustic porch ; 

And, long ere the summer’s sunny close, 
You might see, by the glow-worm’s torch, 

A rusted blade, once red with guilt, 

With pure dew wet; whilst in the hilt 

A sparrow had built its tiny nest, 

Where the warrior’s hand had loved to rest! 


She hung his spear ’mid the clustering vines 
That clung round the window-sill ; 

And red is its point, and it brightly shines, 
As if bathed in life’s current still. 

For round it the ripest grapes twist thick, 

But they hang so Bich that none may pick ; 


They have burst in their pride, and their juice runs o’er 


The spear that shall glisten with blood no more ! 


His shield rests now in the cottage room, 

And his helmet nods on the wall; 
But oh! she hath pilfer’d its painted piume 

For the sports of the festival! 
And his war-cloak is there,—o’er that basket flung 
Where his first-born babe, the slumbering young, 
Smiles out through his dreams, as free from guile 
As his father’s breast, or his mother’s smile ! 





Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Strait, to co-operate with the 
Polar Expeditions. Under the Command 


of Capt. F. W. Beechey. 4to. 
[Third Notice.] 
In our first notice of Capt. Beechey’s work, 


we promised our readers that they would 
find variety. Having given them some 
sketches of character from under the equator, 
we were half inclined to introduce them to 


an amiable family in the Arctic regions. 


but the public have been already surfeited 


with Esquimaux Indians and whale-blubber. 


The Blossom having reached Icy Cape, a 


boat expedition from the ship explored the 
coast to the latitude of 71° 23’ N. and lon. 
156° 21’ W., the furthest point reached. The 
manner in which this was conducted, is a 
proof that the operations of the Blossom were 
well seconded, and Capt. Beechey very hand- 





somely makes the same acknowledgment. 
Two plates by Finden, from the pencil of 
Mr. Smyth, a midshipman of the expedition, 
show the perilous nature of this duty. 
Nothing, however, was seen of Capt. Frank- 
lin or his party, and at the close of the sum- 
mer (1826), the Blossom made sail to the 
southward, for the more inviting shore of 
California. 

Sailors of all classes, certainly undergo the 
greatest privations ; but they be their re- 
compense. Released from a turbulent sea, 
and a boisterous climate, the Blossom ap- 
proached the shore of California—* When 
the day broke,” says Capt. Beechey,’“ we found 
ourselves about four miles from the land. It was 
a beautiful morning, with just sufficient freshness 
in the air to exhilarate without chilling. The 
tops of the mountains, the only part of the land 
visible, formed two ranges, between which our 
port was situated. Though its entrance, as well 
as the valleys and the low lands, were still covered 
with the morning mistcondensed around the bases 
of the mountains, we bore up for the opening 
between the ranges, anxious for the rising sun to 
withdraw the veil, that we might obtain a view 
of the harbour, and form our judgment of the 
country in which we were about to pass the next 
few weeks. As we advanced, the beams of the 
rising sun gradually descended the hills, until the 
mist, dispelled from the land, rolled on before 
the refreshing sea wind, discovering cape after 
cape, and exhibiting a luxuriant country, ap- 
parently abounding in wood and rivers. At 
length two low promontories, the southern one 
distinguished by a fort and a Mexican flag, 
marked the narrow entrance of the port. 

“ We spread our sails with all the anxiety of 
persons who had long been secluded from civilized 
society, and deprived of wholesome aliment; but 
after the first effort of the breeze, it died away, 
and left us becalmed inaheavy N.W. swell.” 344. 


But San Francisco seems to remain in 
much the same condition as left by Capt. 
Vancouver, a remark which applies equally 
to other settlements on this coast. 

The Spaniards have an inveterate propen- 
sity for calling in the aid of scriptural names, 
to distinguish the geographical features of a 
country. We have here, rivers called by the 
names of Jesus Maria, El] Sacramento, and 
in other parts well known, those of Espiritu 
Santo, and Madre de Dios, words that will 
not bear translation, when conferred on 
islands, rivers, &c.; and compared to which 
even the vulgar appellations we meet with 
on the coast of Newfoundland are preferable. 

We have not space for the interesting de- 
scription of San Francisco, the adventures of 
a party that visited Montercy, the unwarrant- 
able attack on the unfortunate native Indians 
at the instigation of a priest, the humorous 
description of a Californian dragoon, or the 
revolting account of the favourite amusement 
of the place, viz. a fight between a bear and 
a bull—all of which we must leave to the 
reader. 

From San Francisco the Blossom proceeded 
to the Sandwich Islands and from thence to 
Macao. It seems that by entering the Typa 
without a pilot, Capt. Beechey not only in- 
curred the displeasure of the Portuguese, but 
so affronted the natives of the Celestial Em- 
pire, as to draw forth a rich specimen of that 
bombast for which they are so renowned :— 

“‘ The mandarin received a satisfactory answer 
from Sir William Fraser, but some days after, 
the Hoppo finding the ship did not go away, 
addressed the following letter to the Hong mer- 
chants :— 





“ ¢Wan, by imperial appointment, commis- 
sioner for foreign duties of the port of Canton, 
an officer of the imperial household, cavalry 
officer, &c. &c. &c. raised three steps, and re- 
corded seventeen times, 

“ * Hereby issues an order to the Hong mer- 
chants. 

“*The Macao Wenguin have reported that on 
the 18th of the 13th moon, the pilot Chinnang- 
Kwang announced that on the 17th an English 
cruiser, Peit-che, arrived, and anchored at 
Tausae. 

“On the pilot’s inquiring, the said captain 
affirmed that he came from his own country to 
cruise about other parts, but gales of wind forced 
him in here, where he would anchor awhile till 
the wind was fair, and then he would take his 
departure. I could only in obedience ascertain 
these circumstances, and also the following par- 
ticulars :— 

“*There are in the ship 120 seamen, 26 guns, 
60 muskets, 60 swords, 700 catties of powder, 
and 700 balls. 

“ This information is hereby communicated 
to higher authority. 

“ Coming before me, the Hoppo, I have in- 
quired into the case, and since the said vessel is 
not a merchant-ship nor convoy to merchantmen, 
it is inexpedient to allow pretexts to be made 
for her anchoring, and creating a disturbance. I, 
therefore, order her to be driven out of the port, 
and on the receipt of this order, let the mer- 
chants, in obedience thereto, enjoin the said na- 
tions, foreigners, to force her away. They will 
not be allowed to make glossing pretexts for her 
lingering about, and creating a disturbance which 
will implicate them in crime. Let the day of her 
departure be reported. Haste! Haste! a special 
order. 

“*Taou Kwang, 
“*7th year, 3rd month, 24th day.’ 

“ The Hong merchants transmitted this bom- 
bastic letter of the Hoppo to the British factory 
with the following letter: but I must observe 
that the pilot was incorrect in saying that he 
derived his information from me, or that such a 
pretext for putting into the Typa was made. 

“We respectfully inform you that on 23rd 
inst. we received an edict from the Hoppo con- 
cerning Peit-che’s cruiser anchoring at Tausae, 
and ordering her away. We send a copy of the 
document for your perusal, and beg your bene~ 
volent brethren of the committee to enforce the 
order on the said Peit-che’s cruiser to go away 
and return home. She is not allowed to linger 
about. 

“* We further beg you to inform us of her de- 
parture, that we may with evidence before us 
report the same to government. 

“We write on purpose about this matter 
alone, and send our compliments, wishing you 
well in every respect. 

“‘Tothechiefs:; | “‘*Wethe merchants: 
Mr. Frazer, Wooshowchang, (How- 
Mr. Toone, qua’sson), and others.’ 
Mr. Plowden.’” 

The similarity between the names Beechey 
and Peit-che corresponds with that tact for 
imitation so peculiar to these people. The 
supplies, however, required by the Blossom 
were of so trifling a nature, that she was 
ready for sailing by the arrival of the man- 
date to begone; and it is not unlikely that 
the circumstance of her quick departure was 
construed into a tacit compliance, and pro- 
duced much gratification. 

The favourite island of Loo Choo lay in a 
sea which contained several points of inquiry 
mentioned in Captain Beechey’s orders. 
Hither the ship directed her course, and her 
arrival was welcomed by the natives in the 
far-famed bay of Napakeang. The same 
busy curiosity about every thing relating te 
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the ship—the same aversion to our people 
going to. any distance in the interior—the 
same politeness of manner—the same reluc- 
tance to allow their females to be seen, and 
the same extraordinary generosity were found 
by Captain Beechey, as were so fully and 
ably described in the popular works which 
were produced by the visit of the Alceste and 
Lyra. The people of Loo Choo are a very 
extraordinary and a very cunning race. ‘Their 
dislike of being supposed to possess a current 
coin is quite unaccountable. Capt. Beechey 
has contributed much to our knowledge of 
their history. 

“Our countrymen,” he observes, “were further 
led to believe, from what they saw of the mild and 
gentle conduct of the superior orders in Loo Choo 
towards their inferiors, that the heaviest penalty 
attached to the commission ofa crime wasa gentle 
tap of a fan. Our friend with his bamboo cane, 
who was.put on board to preserve order among 
his countrymen, afforded the first and most satis- 
factory evidence we could have had of this being 
an error, and had we possessed no other means 
of information, his conduct would have favoured 
the presumption of more severe chastisement 
being occasionally inflicted. It happened, how- 
ever, fortunately, that I had purchased in China 
a book of the punishments of that country, in 
which the refined cruelty of the Chinese is ex- 
hibited in a variety of ways. By showing these 
to the Loo Choo people, and inquiring if the 
same were practised in their country, we found 
that many of their punishments were very similar. 
Those which they acknowledged were death by 
strangulation upon a cross, and sometimes under 
the most cruel torture; and minor punishments, 
such as loading the body with iron chains; or 
locking the neck into a heavy wooden frame ; 
enclosing a person in a case, with only his head 
out, shaved, and exposed to ascorching sun; and 
binding the hands and feet, and throwing quick- 
Time into the eyes. I was further assured that 
confession was sometimes extorted by the un- 
heard-of cruelty of dividing the joints of the 
fingers alternately, and clipping the muscles of 
the legs and arms with scissars. Isaacha Sando 
fook pains to explain the manner in which this 
cruelty was performed, putting his fingers to the 
muscles in imitation of a pair of shears, so that 
I could not be mistaken: besides, other persons 
at Potsoong told me in answer to my inquiry, for 
I was rather sceptical myself, that it was quite 
true, and that they had seen:a person expire 
under this species of torture.” p. 486-7. 

We must refer our readers to the work 
itself for many other interesting particulars 
of these people, and a concise history of the 
island, drawn up by Captain Beechey from 
various authorities. Like their neighbours, 
the Chinese, they are very jealous of their 
antiquity, and date the reign of their first king 
18,446 years ago. Their present condition 
is conveyed in the following few words :— 

“Thus Loo Choo, like almost every other 
nation, has been disturbed by civil wars, and the 
state has been endangered by foreign invasion: 
her towns have been plundered, her palaces con- 
sumed, and her citizens carried into captivity. 
Situated between the empires of China and Japan, 
she has been mixed up with their quarrels, and 
made subservient to the interests of both; at one 
time suffering all the miseries of invasion, and 
at another acting as a mediator. Allied by pre- 
ference to China, and by fear and necessity, from 
her proximity, to Japan, she is obliged, to avoid 
jealousy, to pay tribute to both, though that to 
the latter country is said to be furnished by the 
merchants who are most interested in the trade 
to that empire. Their conduct to strangers who 
have touched at their ports has ever been 
uniformly polite and hospitable; but they would 





rather be exempt from such friendly visits; and 
though extremely desirous of obtaining Euro- 
pean manufactures, particularly cloth, hosiery, 
and cutlery, they would oppose any open attempt 
to introduce them. ‘The most likely means of 
establishing a communication with them would 
be through Chinese merchants at Canton, who 
might be persuaded to send goods there in their 
own names and under the charge of their own 
countrymen.” p. 512. 

The ‘ View from the port of Napakeang’ is 
by no means calculated to produce so favour- 
able an impression as the description of it 
conveys to the reader, but that of the ‘Junk, 
with Tribute,’ is a clever picture. 

Unable to visit the interior of Loo Choo, 
of which they had so inviting a prospect from 
the bay, Captain Beechey and his officers 
were anxious to leave it, and gladly pursued 
their voyage. After visiting the Islas del 
Arzobispo, which are only remarkable for 
their volcanic nature, and determining the 
positions of some small islands, the season 
approached when they were to pay their last 
visit to Behring’s Strait. On their way thither, 
Awatska Bay, in which is situated the little 
town of Petropaulski, was visited. This is 
the place of banishment used by the Russian 
government; and at the time the Blossom 
was there, some new buildings were in pro- 
gress for exiles expected from St. Peters- 
burgh. It is gratifying, and must have been 
particularly so to Captain Beechey, to find, 
in this distant part of the world, that so much 
respect is paid to the memory of our de- 
parted countryman Captain Clerke, who ac- 
companied Cook :— 

“ It was with much pleasure we noticed in the 
governor’s garden the monument of our departed 
countryman Captain Clerke, which for better 
preservation had been removed from its former 
position by the late governor. It was on one 
side of a broad gravel walk, at the end of an 
avenue of trees. On the other side of the walk, 
there was a monument to the memory of the 
celebrated Beering. The former, it may be re- 
collected, was erected by the officers of Captain 
Krusenstern’s ship; and the latter had been pur- 
posely sent from St. Petersburgh. This mark of 
respect from the Russians toward our departed 
countryman calls forth our warmest gratitude, 
and must strengthen the good understanding 
which exists and is daily increasing between the 
oflicers of their service and ourown. ‘The monu- 
ment will ever be regarded as one of the greatest 
interest, as it marks the places of interment of 
the companions of the celebrated Cook and 
Beering, and records the generosity of the much- 
lamented Perouse, who placed a copper-plate 
over the grave of our departed countryman Cap- 
tain Clerke; and of the celebrated Admiral Kru- 
senstern, who erected the monument, and affixed 
a tablet upon it tothe memory of the Abbé dela 
Croyére. Such eminent names, thus combined, 
create a regret that the materials on which they 
are engraved are not as imperishable as the 
memory of the men themselves.” p. 526-7. 

We now arrive at the most disastrous part 
of the voyage. On approaching Behring’s 
Strait, the barge was again fitted out, and 
sent, as before, to examine the coast for Capt. 
Franklin’s party, while the ship made her way 
to the northward. Like the second attempt 
of the Resolution and Discovery, after the 
death of Captain Cook, to penetrate into 
the Polar basin, the present was far less suc- 
cessful than that of the preceding summer. 
The season was found to be less favourable, 
in consequence of strong westerly winds, 
and the ice reached much further to the 
southward on the American shore. A strong 








current drifted the ship on abank off Hotham 
inlet, but the weather continued moderate, 
and no damage was sustained. As might 
naturally be supposed, the expectation of see- 
ing Captain Franklin’s party was uppermost 
in their minds, and twice they experienced 
disappointment from partics of Esquimaux 
who waved to them from the shore to carry 
on trade. At length the appointed time of 
rendezvous for the barge arrived, and the 
place was approached with anxious hopes : 

“ After having so narrowly escaped shipwreck, 
we beat up all night with thick weather, and the 
next morning steered for Chamisso Island. As 
we approached the anchorage we were greatly 
disappointed at not seeing the barge at anchor, 
as her time had expired several days, and her 
provisions were too nearly expended for her to 
remain at sea with safety to her crew; but on 
scrutinizing the shore with our telescopes, we 
discovered a flag flying upon the south-west 
point of Choris Peninsula, and two men waving 
a piece of white cloth to attract attention. 
Amidst the sensations of hope and fear, a doubt 
immediately arose whether the people we saw 
were the long-looked-for land expedition, or the 
crew of our boat, who had been unfortunate 
amongst the ice, or upon the coast, in the late 
boisterous weather. The possibility of its being 
the party under Captain Franklin arrived in 
safety, after having accomplished its glorious un- 
dertaking, was the first, because the most ardent, 
wish of our sanguine minds; but this was soon 
contradicted by a nearer view of the flag, which 
was clearly distinguished to be the ensign of our 
own boat, hoisted with the union downwards, 
emblematical of distress. The boats were imme- 
diately sent to the relief of the sufferers, with 
provisions and blankets, concluding, as we saw 
only part of the crew stirring about, and others 
lying down within a small fence erected round 
the flag-staff, that they were ill, or had received 
hurts. 

“On the return of the first boat our conjectures 
as to the fate of the barge were confirmed ; but 
with this difference, that instead of having been 
lost upon the coast to the northward, she had 
met her fate in Kotzebue Sound; and we had 
the mortification to find that three of the crew 
had perished with her. Thus, at the same time 
that we were consoling ourselves, in the event 
of our misfortunes of the preceding day termi- 
nating disastrously, that we should receive relief 
from our boat, her crew were anticipating assis- 
tance from us.” p. 548-9. 


For the sake of future travellers, it is to be 
regretted that the endeavours to keep on ami- 
cable terms with the natives were not success- 
ful. The details of Mr. Belcher’s voyage in 
the barge will be read with a lively interest, 
as well as the tragical events by which it was 
followed. All hopes of effecting the principal 
object of the expedition were now at an end, 
and the near approach of winter was a signal 
for their departure. 

“Tn the beginning of October we had sharp 
frosts and heavy falls of snow. On the 4th the 
earth was deeply covered, and the lakes were 
frozen ; the thermometer during the night fell to 
25%, and at noon on the 5th to 24°, and there 
was every appearance of the winter having com- 
menced. It therefore became my duty seriously 
to consider on the propriety of continuing longer 
in these seas. We had received no intelligence 
of Captain Franklin’s party, nor was it very 
probable that it could now appear; and we could 
only hope, as the time had arrived when it would 
be imperative on us to withdraw from him the 
only relief he could experience in these seas, 
that he had met with insurmountable obstacles 
to his proceeding, and had retraced his route up 
the M‘Kenzie River.” p. 560. 
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After touching at several places on the 
shore of the Pacific the Blossom returned to 
England. Capt. Beechey closes his narrative 
with some interesting remarks on the Esqui- 
maux character, and judicious observations on 
the great question of the north-west passage, 
which, coming froma person of his experience, 
are entitled to attention. He says, “ the ex- 
tent of land thus left unexplored between Point 
Turnagain and Icy Cape is comparatively 
so insignificant, that, as regards the question 
of the north-west passage, it may be consi- 
dered to be known; and in this point of 
view both expeditions, though they did not 
meet, may be said to have been fully suc- 
cessful ;’"— and we agree with him, that 
any one who considers attentively the for- 
mation of the coast already discovered by 
these expeditions, will not hesitate to pro- 
nounce on its continuity between the furthest 
points attained by them, which almost 
amounts to its absolute discovery. 

What is become of Captain Ross and his 
steam-boat, the Victory? Has he already 
penetrated through this icy wilderness, and 
passed down Behring’s Strait? or has he only 
To his name to be added to the list of those 
less fortunate navigators of the Polar regions, 
on which that of Hudson stands painfully 
conspicuous? With all our hopes for his 
safety, we shrink from the answer, and leave 
the question in its mysterious uncertainty. 

We have already spoken in favourable 
terms of the work before us. With such 
an opportunity as Captain Beechey had, 
he could not fail in producing a valuable 
work. His minute examination of those 
coral islands, the form of which he has 
carefully delineated, will afford to future 
naturalists the means of detecting their pro- 
gress; while the accuracy with which he has 
determined their position, as well as the 
heights of the land at the various places he 
visited, are no less desirable for the modern 
geographer; nor will the man of science 
want wherewithal to employ him in the nu- 
merous meteorological and other phenomena 
which he has supplied; the navigator will 
be deeply indebted to him; and all who take 
up this standard work for amusement will 
close it with reluctance. 

Captain Beechey has wisely profited by 
those who have gone before him, in sepa- 
rating the merely scientific from the other 
part of his work, so that the thread of his 
narrative is not interrupted by what can 
only concern a few. Imitating the worthy 
example of his illustrious predecessor, Cap- 
tain Cook, Captain Beechey has assumed that 
tone of independence which shouid always 
characterize works of this nature. Our only 
regret at present is, that the work, owing to 
its costly garb, is not within the reach of 
every one; but time will correct this, and we 
shall see it hereafter in a more humble and 
much more useful shape. 





Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including 
Anecdotes of a Naval Life, chiefly for the 
use of Young Persons. By Captain Basil 
Hall, R.N. F.R.S. 3 vols. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh, Cadell; London, Whittaker & Co. 


Cart. Hatt is well known as an author, 
though decidedly what, in the language of 
the sea, would be called a“ regular built” 
sailor. None ever took to his profession with 








more ardour, none ever pursued it with more 
zeal, and few perhaps there are who have 
betterdeserveditsrewards. He wasone, deter- 
mined from the first moment he embarked to 
see everything in the best light, and instead 
of murmuring or being disheartened by the 
present evil, looked beyond it to the promise 
of future honours. Such should be the frame 
of mind of all who enter into the navy, or its 
glittering prospects will be obscured and lost 
sight of in therugged and dangerous path that 
leads to them, long before they are realized. 
This first essential qualification for a sailor 
is forcibly advanced by Capt. Hall: and when 
his book hereafter falls into the hands of our 
young middies, as it assuredly will, a first and 
very natural question will be, “ I wonder if 
this fellow practised what he preaches?” ‘The 
answer willbe before them. Hissimple and yet 
sensible letters, and his present rank, prove 
that he was in earnest. 

‘ Early predilections’ and ‘Going afloat,’ 
are faithful pictures of the juvenile mind. 
They will be read by the young tyro with 
eagerness, and to the more advanced in the 
profession they will recall those feelings which 
once pervaded his breast, and left such an 
impression as will defy the efforts of time to 
efface. Who that has endured the irksome 
thraldom of a school has not sighed like 
him for the “glorious freedom of the sea- 
beach?” 

Few lads enter the service of the navy so 
well prepared as Capt. Hall: from the first 
to the last his has been a life of observation ; 
and there are not many of his profession who 
can put their hands on notes of passing events 
from the period of their first embarkation. 
But we will give our readers some extracts 
from the work. The following scene is 
an excellent specimen of the first essay of 
a midshipman. A fire had occurred on board 
his ship which he had made himself very 
useful in helping to extinguish. Hitherto he 
had done no duty, but this brought him into 
notice, and accordingly next day he was sent 
for by the first lieutenant, and, as he says, 
“was ordered into the jolly-boat which was 
manned alongside, with some message to a ship 
which he named, lying near us at Spithead. | 
hesitated; and upon his asking me why I did 
not ‘ be off,’ I replied that I did not know which 
was the ship in question. ‘ Oh,’ said he, looking 
over the gang-way hammocks, ‘that is the ship 
with the top-gallant-masts struck.’ 

“ Now, I had not the remotest idea what the 
term ‘top-gallant-masts struck’ might mean; but 
as the officer seemed impatient, | hurried down 
the side. The bow-man shoved the boat off, and 
away we rowed, making a very zig-zag course ; 
for, though I had the tiller in my hand, I knew 
very imperfectly how to use it. The strokesman 
of the boat at last laid his oar across, touched 
his hat, and said, ‘Which ship are we going to, 
Sir?’ 

**T answered, in the words of the first lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘The one with the top-gallant-masts 
struck.’ 

“Oh, Sir,’ exclaimed the fellow, smiling, ‘ we 
have past her some time—there she lies,’ point- 
ing astern. 

“* Round we pulled—and I was much inclined 
to ask the man to steer the boat; for, although 
my old associates, the fishermen on the coast of 
Scotland, had edified me a little on this matter, 
I found it quite a different affair to take a boat 


alongside a man-of-war at Spithead, in a tide’s | 


way, from what it had been to run a cobble on 
the beach. Accordingly, I first ran the jolly- 
boat stern on, and, in trying to remedy this lub- 





berly blunder, gave orders which had the effect 
of bringing the boat head and stern—which is 
about as wrong in seamanship, as it would be in 
a horseman to put his right foot into the stirrup 
in mounting, which, of course, would bring him 
with his face to the tail. 

“ Nevertheless, I crawled up the side, gave 
my message, and returned to report the answer. 
The only salutation I received from the first lieu- 
tenant was in the following words—uttered in a 
sharp, angry tone :— 

“ * Where the deuce have you been, youngster, 
all this time? and what possessed you to go 
cruising about amongst the whole fleet at such a 
rate ?” 

“*T hope I shall learn to do better, Sir,’ I 
stammered out. 

“ «There is much room for improvement, I am 
sure,’ he cried. 

“IT was made painfully sensible, by the tart- 
ness of this reproach, that there was no very 
extraordinary degree of professional sagacity in 
what I had recently done about the fire near the 
magazine. I had been taking some credit to 
myself for not bawling out ‘ fire, fire!’ and espe- 
cially for having thought of the pots of beer; 
but this brilliant piece of service seemed now 
all forgotten!” p. 57—60. 


This forgetfulness on the part of the officer 
of the young sailor's zeal on the previous day, 
his thoughtless rebuke, and the youth’s reflec- 
tions, draw from Capt. Hall some observations 
that ought to be circulated all through the 
navy :— 

“Officers, and other persons in authority, 
should therefore be careful how they strike young 
folks with their tongues; for, although the 
wounds made do not show upon the skin like 
those caused by steel or lead, they often sink 
deeper into the feelings, and frequently remain 
rankling there much longer than was intended, 
or than is useful. 

“ Of course, I was excessively mortified; but 
the justice of the officer’s censure was so ob- 
vious, and the ridicule of the seamen in the 
boat, even subdued as it was, so fair, that I soon 
saw I had nothing to do but to set about learn- 
ing to steer forthwith, and to lose no time in 
finding out what ‘striking top gallant-masts’ 
could possibly mean.” p. 60. 

Our readers have heard of the cockpit of a 
man of war, and many may probably have 
seen this dark abode of future heroes. Capt. 
Hall thus describes those with whom he found 
himself :— 

“Some of these lads had a turn for mecha- 
nics, some for navigation ; others devoted much 
of their time to rigging, and different branches 
of seamanship—their hands being constantly in 
the tar-bucket. A few applied themselves to 
reading and drawing ; several desperate hands 
stuck resolutely to the flute; one or two thought 
of nothing but dress; and a few swore a pretty 
steady friendship to the grog-bottle ; while every 
now and then a sentimental youth deemed him- 
self inspired, and wrote execrable verses, which 
we thought capital. By far the greater number 
of these promising young men have found graves 
—some on land, some in the deep sea !” p. 87. 

Some people imagine that their sons if 
unfit for other professions, will do well enough 
for the sea. As a warning to them not to 
assign such a reason before the young gen- 
tlemen in the cockpit, we shall quote the 
following anecdote :— 

“This reminds me of a tailor at Halifax, who, 
on being sadly provoked by some of the scam 
ish band amongst us, for not paying his abomi- 
nably long bills, said, in a rage, in the cockpit 
before us all, that, after having tried his son in 
half a dozen professions, without any chance of 

success, he was now resolved, as a last resource, 
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to make a midshipman of him! This sarcasm 
was uttered during the short peace of Amiens, 
when we first visited Halifax—a period when 
the mids had so little real business to attend to, 
that they seized eagerly upon any opening for 
a joke. As soon, therefore, as the tailor had 
quitted the ship, it was resolved to punish him 
for his uncourteous speech. 

“Tt had not escaped the notice of his tor- 
mentors, that this vulgar fraction of his species 
prided himself, in a most especial degree, on 
the dignity of a very enormous tail or queue, 
which reached half way down his back; and it 
was resolved in secret council, that this ap- 
pendage should be forthwith docked. 

“ Nothing, I must fairly own, could be more 
treacherous than the means devised to lower the 
honour and glory of the poor tailor. He was 
formally invited to dinner with us; and being 
well plied with grog, mixed according to the 
formidable rule for making what is called a 
Northwester, which prescribes that one half of 
each glass shall consist of rum, and the other half 
of rum and water, our poor guest was soon brought 
under the table. Being then quite incapable of 
moving, he was lifted in noisy triumph out of 
the berth, and placed in the tier, across the 
bends of the small bower cable, where, after 
many a grunt and groan at the rugged nature 
of his couch, he at length fell asleep. 

“ His beautiful tail, the pride of his life! was 
presently glued, by means of a lump of pitch, to 
the strands of the cable; and such was the te- 
nacity of the substance, that in the morning, 
when, on the daylight gun being fired directly 
over his head, poor snip awoke, he could no 
more detach himself from the spot on which he 
lay, than could Lemuel Gulliver in like circum- 
stances. His noddle was still so confused, that 
he knew not where he lay, nor what held him 
down. After tugging at his hair for a minute 
or two, he roared out lustily for help. One of 
the mids, seized with the brilliant idea of making 
the tailor the finisher of his own fate, hurried 
to his assistance, and, handing him a knife, roared 
out, ‘by all means to make haste, as the devil 
had got hold of him by the tail !’ 

“ The poor tradesman, terrified out of his wits, 
and in great horror at his mysterious situation, 
instantly did as he was desired, and cut away 
lustily, little dreaming that his own rash hand 
was shearing the highest and most cherished 
honours of his house! On turning round, he 
beheld with dismay the ravished locks, which, 
for half a century, and more, had been the joint 
delight of himself and his tender partner Re- 
becca. As the thought of returning tail-less to 
his home crossed his half-bewildered brain, he 
exclaimed, in agony of spirit to his malicious tor- 
mentors: ‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! I am a lost 
man to my Becky! 

“The revenge of the malicious middies was 
now complete; and this expression, of being a 
‘lost man to one’s Becky,’ became a by-word 
in the ship, for many years afterwards, to denote 
the predicament of any one who got into a scrape, 
and came out of it with loss.” p. 96. 

There is much to admire in the following 
picture of the coolness of a British admiral, 
as well as subject for reflection, in one of 
those painful scenes which produce greater 
sensations of sorrow throughout a ship than 
a hundred actions. The Leander was on 
her way from Halifax to Bermuda, and was 
overtaken by one of those furious storms 
common to those seas. Captain Hall says— 

“T was standing, where I had no business to 
be, on the weather-side of the quarter-deck, 
holding on stoutly by one of the belaying pins, 
and wondering where this novel scene was to 
end, but having an obscure idea that the ship 
was going tothe bottom. The admiral was look- 
ing up at the splitting sail as composedly as 





possible, after desiring that the main-top-men, 
whose exertions were quite useless, should be 
called down out of the way of the ropes, which 
were cracking about their heads. Every now 
and then I could see the weather-wise glance of 
the veteran’s eye directed to windward, in hopes 
that matters would mend. But they only be- 
came worse; and at last, when the foremast 
seemed to be really in danger, for it was bend- 
ing like a cane, though the foresail had been 
reefed, he waited not to run through the usual 
round of etiquette by which an admiral’s com- 
mands generally reach the executive on board 
ship, but exclaimed, with a voice so loud, that 
it made me start over to the lee-side of the 
deck—‘ Man the fore-clue garnets !’ 

‘In the next minute the sail rose gradually 
to the yard, and the groaning old ship, by this 
time sorely strained to her innermost timber, 
seemed to be at once relieved from the pressure 
of the canvass which had borne her headlong, 
right into the seas, and made her tremble from 
stem to stern, almost as if she were going to 
pieces. 

“The next thing to be done was to get in the 
jib-boom, in order to ease the bowsprit. In 
effecting this rather troublesome operation, one 
of the primest seamen we had fell overboard. 
He was second captain of the forecastle, the 
steadiness of whose admirable skill as a steers- 
man had one day elicited the complimentary 
remark from the captain, that he must surely 
have nailed the compass card to the binnacle. 
On this, and other accounts, he was so much 
esteemed in the ship, that more than the usual 
degree of regret was felt for his melancholy fate. 
I saw the poor fellow pitch into the water, and 
watched him as he floated past, buoyant as a 
cork, and breasting the waves most gallantly, 
with an imploring look towards us, which I 
shall never forget. In less than a minute he 
was out of sight. A boat could hardly have lived 
insuch weather, and nc further attempt was made, 
or could have been made, to save him, than to 
throw over ropes, which all fell short of their 
mark. Although we soon lost all traces of him, 
it is probable he may have kept sight of us, as 
we drifted quickly to leeward under our bare 
poles, long after we had ceased to distinguish 
his figure in the yest of the waves.” 106—9. 

We have not space, at present, for more 
extracts from this interesting little work; 
but, as this is only the first volume, we shall 
have sufficient opportunity to notice it here- 
after. It is calculated to do much good in 
the naval service. The author addresses 
himself principally to young persons, but 
the subject he treats of is worthy the attention 
of all. Captain Hall has made some able 
remarks on the “diversities in discipline,” 
pursued by various commanders of His 
Majesty’s ships, which are directed to the 
executive part of the profession, and are 
calculated to remove that asperity of dispo- 
sition in points of duty, considered necessary 
by some officers, but which was never attri- 
buted to Lord Nelson. His ideas relating to 
the condition of the schoolmaster on board 
— coincides with our own; and we 

ope that this point will meet with that 
attention which its importance demands. 
We strongly recommend this little work to 
the attention of our naval readers. Captain 
Hall speaks with the experience of an old 
officer to the junior branches of his profession, 
and with the reasoning of a philosopher to 
those who have the power of remedying some 
of its evils. 





The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli. The 
former written, and the latter edited by 
John Knowles, F.R.S. 3 vols. London, 
1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


LiTep as we are in space, we can but make 
election between comment and extract, and 
we give precedence to the latter—with a word 
in favour of the admirable portrait prefixed to 
these volumes: the right hand is indeed ra- 
ther too anatomically laboured, but the head 
is admirable for its delicacy and expression, 
and does great credit to Mr. Dean, the en- 
graver. 

“When Fuseli returned to England, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was in the zenith of popularity 
as a portrait-painter; but his powers in historical 
painting were not then sufficiently appreciated : 
hence, some of his best works remained on his 
hands until his death ; for example, the ‘ Dido,’ 
the series of designs for the painted window at 
Oxford, the ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ and several 
others. West, as an historical painter, was held, 
at this time, in equal, if not in higher esteem 
by the public, than Sir Joshua. Fuseli was as- 
tonished at this, and accordingly was not back- 
ward in expressing his opinion thereon, both in 
writing and in conversation, for he was at no 
time of his life an admirer of West. He however 
always gave to him the merit of much skill in 
composing ;—of a thorough knowledge of the 
art which he professed, and a perfect mastery 
over the materials which he employed; and he 
spoke in terms of qualified praise of his pictures 
of ‘ Regulus,’—‘ Death of Wolfe,’ and ‘ Paul 
shaking the viper from his hand.’—But he con- 
sidered that West was wanting in those qualities 
of the art which give value to historical design, 
— invention, and boldness of drawing; and being 
determined to show what he could do in these 
particulars, in 1780, Fuseli exhibited at the 
Royal Academy the following pictures: 

“ Ezzlin musing over Meduna, slain by him, 
for disloyalty, during his absence in the Holy 
Land.’—‘ Satan starting from the touch of Ithu- 
riel’s lance.’—‘ Jason appearing before Pelias, 
to whom the sight of a man with a single sandal 
had been predicted fatal.’ 

“These paintings raised him, in the opinion 
of the best judges, to the highest rank in the 
art; and the President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
considered that they possessed so much merit, 
that he had them placed in prominent situations 
in the Exhibition.” i. 62-3. 

The following is curious, when we remem- 
ber the reference to Fuseli in the preface to 
Cowper's Homer, and the influence, and just 
influence, of his opinions on the poet :— 

“When Cowper began the Odyssey, Fuseli 
pleaded, and, as will be shown, justly pleaded, 
that his numerous avocations would not allow 
him time to correct the translation; this the 
poet states, and regrets the circumstance in his 
preface. He however saw parts of the poem as 
it was passing through the press, and made 
some observations thereon: these are given in 
notes, to which the initial letter F. is affixed. 

“It is a singular fact that Fuseli never saw 
Cowper, nor did he ever write to him or receive 
a letter from him; all communications being 
carried on either through General Cowper, the 
relation of the poet, or Mr. Joseph Johnson.” 

The following is characteristic :— 

“Tn the autumn of this year (1796), Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuseli, with Messrs. Opie and Bonnycastle, 
passed a few days at Windsor; the object of the 
two artists was not only to have some relaxation 
and to see the pictures, but to examine critically 
the cartoons of Raphael, which were at this time 
in the Castle. An anecdote or two will show the 
disposition of the three men. In their journey 
down by the stage-coach, they were much an- 


noyed by an outside passenger placing his legs 
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over one of the windows. Opie at first gently 
remonstrated with him; this, however, not pro- 
ducing the desired effect, he pinched his legs, 
but yet the nuisance continued ; at length the 
coach stopped at aninn. Opie, being enraged, 
exerted his Herculean strength, and pulled the 
person to the ground; but this did not produce 
any rencontre.—When at Windsor, the two 
painters endeavoured to palm the Scriptural 
subjects of West upon Bonnycastle for the car- 
toons of Raphael; but although he was not a 
competent judge of works of art, yet he was too 
well read not to detect their intentions. Bonny- 
castle, however, wished to show his critical 
knowledge, and ventured upon the observation 
usually made on the cartoon of ‘ ‘The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,’ that the boat was not sufti- 
ciently large for the men, much less for the lading. 
Fuseli instantly answered, ‘By G—d, Bonny- 
castle, that is a part of the miracle.’ Being at 
Windsor, they went to Eton College: here the 
youths assembled about them, asking the usual 
questions: ‘ Do you wish to see the Library, 
Gentlemen?’ and such like. Fuseli amused him- 
self by answering them in Latin; but Opie, in 
his usual gruff manner, said to the most promi- 
nent among them, ‘ What do you want? I can- 
not make out to what class of beings you belong, 
being too little for a man, and too large for a 
monkey.’ This was resented as an insult by the 
mass; and it was only by the great physical 
powers of Bonnycastle and Opie, that they dis- 
engaged themselves and their companion from 
the crowd of boys who surrounded them. Fuseli 
was highly provoked, and was apprehensive also 
of personal violence; and when he got without 
the barrier, almost breathless with rage, he sat 
on a large stone by the side of the road and ex- 
claimed, ‘ I now wish I was the Grand Sultan, for 
I would order my vizier to cut off the heads of 
these urchins from the rising of the sun until the 
going down thereof.’ ”’ i. 194—6. 








A Poetical Epistle, addressed to Robert 
Montgomery. 1831. Oxford, Talboys ; 
London, Pickering. 


WE resolved to be merciful to Mr. Montgo- 
mery: but our authority does not extend to 
Common Halls or Combination Rooms; and 
the mad wags at Oxford are sporting their 
jokes already. ‘There is a dash too much of 
personality in this little brochure; but it is 
spirited and clever, and very certainly, we 
suspect, points out the consequences of leay- 
ing the “ sublime vacancies of idcaless gran- 
deur”—“shadows of Satan and visions of 
Godhead’’—and the admiration of maiden 
aunts, consumptive nieces, drivellers, sni- 
vellers, twaddlers, and all the vast variety 
of imbeciles, to descend to the common earth, 
and hold converse on ordinary subjects with 
ordinary people :— 
But still some were pleased—nor was wanting a chorus, 
Of kindred jackasses responding sonorous. 
Each brother erected his ears and his bristles, 
Till the land was a-bray like a common of thistles. 
Oh! there lay your empire, and then was your pastime, 
But now we opine your are braying your last time— 
You have thwarted your genius by coming a-gleaning, 
In fields where the language of mortals has meaning— 
With sorrow we see that your poetry suffers 
A dismal extinction from critical snuffers. 
We have asked the Reviews to permit you to thrive, 
And they promise they will—when they’ve skinn’d 
you alive. 


You'll observe, my dear Bob, that the points I now 
drive at, 

Of course I should only allude to in private, 

So if aught in this letter unpleasant is hinted— 

It is written in love, and in confidence printed ; 

Then give heed while at once without any more proem, 

I declare what is thought about ‘ Oxford, a Poem.’ 











The Story of Genevra, from Ariosto. Lon- 
don, 1831. Marsh. 


Ir we once concede to the author the pro- 
priety of selecting this “rather particular ” 
incident of Ariosto for translation, we can 
congratulate him on performing his delicate 
task with considerable ingenuity and taste. 
The versification is flowing and easy, and 
the story clothed in so decent and becoming 
a dress as may fit it—making allowance for 
its Italian origin—for the most fastidious 
company. If the Muse be rather “ high- 
kilted,” according to our stricter notions of 
decorum, we are well pleased to forgive the 
display on account of the exceeding beauty 
of the ancle. 


The Ackhillead. In twelve Books. Vol. I. By 
William John Thomas, M.R.C.S. London, 
Sherwood & Co. 


Mr. Thomas calls this a national poem. Accord- 
ing to this learned Epopeeist, there are two 
national poems—Homer's Iliad, and Virgil's 
HEneid. The ‘ Achillead’ is a third, as Mr. 
Thomas thinks, which the world has produced; 
he therefore dedicates it, as the Poem, par ex- 
cellence, to the British nation. Now, inorder that 
our readers may be able to form some notion of 
what kind of poetry the ‘ Achillead’ consists, we 
give a specimen:— 

Sound a parley! to his watry train 

‘Thus spoke the Curler of the stormy main. 

His faithful slaves fulfil their sire’s commands, 

And thus the Shaker ofthe seas demands: 

Pray who are ye? that thus without consent 

To cross the billows of the main are bent? 

And have at once our royal tears ¢larm’d 

And then with music the disturbance calm’d : 

What nymph divine is that whom | behold 

In glittering robes and ornamental gold? 

How dare ye thus without a spark of light 

Presume to wander at this hour of night ; 

Presume to fly above the deep profound, 

Led on by music’s melancholy sound ? 

—tThe sov’reign thus ; to whom Aquario, 

’Tis Iris travelling incognito.—p. 30. 


The Triumph of Liberty: a Poem, dedicated to 
his Majesty Louis-Philip I. By J. W. Lake. 
Paris, Didot. 

WE might have deferred our notice of this poem, 

but that we saw announced on the back of it, 

‘ Vagaries in Verse,’ by the same writer. Now, 

to vagaries, we have no objection, but they must 

not come with a startling double knock, and a 

demand for four and sixpence. We must hint 

to our Paris correspondent, that, with ail our 
zeal for liberty, we cannot pay postage for its 
triumph. However, our nerves are now quiet, 
and we may report of Mr. Lake's little 
poem, that it is not the worst the occasion has 
given rise to—and that, with all his zeal for King 
Philip, he has good sense enough to admire our 
own patriot King, William IV. 


The Pious Minstrel. A Collection of Sacred 
Poetry. London, 1831. ‘Tilt. 

Pious minstrelsy, or sacred poetry, if we dare 
venture to say so, is founded on error—in igno- 
rance of what is the livingspiritofall poetry. But 
a volume like this is not an occasion that would 
justify an essay; it is a work to be judged com- 
paratively, either as better or worse than the 
average, and commendation must be propor- 
tionate. We intended to have gone hastily over 
it, but the best proof of the good taste and right 
feeling of the collector is, that we read it through 
with much pleasure. 


The Triglott New Testament, Interlinear. Part I. 
London: John ‘Taylor. 


Tuis fasciculus of a Triglott New Testament 
deserves a word of commendation ; the English 
version is ingeniously adapted to the Greek 
idiom, and the notes contain much useful infor- 
mation. It is one of the best works that have 





been produced on the system to which the pub- 
lisher has given the name of Locke's, though it 
was used by the Jesuits before Locke was born. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





LITERARY LAYS. 
“ You'll not see all the Blue Belles there—some grow 
On banks, and in lar places out of town.” 
Vide ArueNn uM, No, 174, 


“Tue Blue Bellesof England” our mottoshall be, 
In honour of gentle Apollo! 
Then sing of their sweetness in kind-hearted 
lee— 
The queen “ belle’ to minors that follow! 


All nature is teeming with beauty again, 
And Flora’s fair hand can now gather 

Her favourite flower on the mountain and plain— 
The wild azure “ belle” of the heather! 


A lovely spring garland the blue belles will make, 
To adorn both the sad and the witty ; 

The Muses declare, for Apollo's dear sake, 
They ’ll each wear a chaplet so pretty. 


They promise “ encouragement” unto the bard 
Who gave to the blue belles a lay; 

For courtesy sake they with pleasure award 
To him the green laurel and bay! 


They'll list to his sonnets, and love ev'ry line 
To “ the blue belles of England” he’ll bring; 

Oh, gentle Apollo! beloved of the Nine! 
Re-tune, yes, re-tune thy gay string. 


The ftowrets already adorn the green ficld, 
The banks and the vallies are dight 
With blue belles, that winter had shyly concealed: 
Oh! waken thy song of delight! 
* * . * * * 


The Muses in conclave have called upon me 
To answer Apollo, and show 

Their fondness tor “blue belles” of ev'ry degree, 
By tying them with a blue beau! 


Feb. 28, 1331. SaprPuira. 





MR. ROBINSON’S BAROMETER. 


Tuts newly-invented instrument was exhibited 
by Mr. Robinson in the library of the Royal So- 
ciety at its meeting last week; and,anxious as we 
are to see any uscful invention prosper, we are 
not without our doubts of the ultimate success 
of the one in question. Such things are not 
easily described without the assistance of dia- 
grams ; but, the principle being the same in all 
barometers, we will hazard the attempt. 

The inconvenience found by travellers from 
the length of the barometer, and its consequent 
liability to accident, seems to have attracted the 
attention of Mr. Robinson, and he accordingly 
divides the tube containing the mercurial column 
into two nearly equal parts. The lower end of 
the lower half, instead of terminating in a cis- 
tern or bag containing the mercury, as in other 
barometers, is bent upwards, and an aperture is 
left in its extremity, to allow of the action of the 
atmosphere. 

The union of the two parts of the tube when 
the instrument is required for use, is effected 
by means of a steel cylinder of a greater diame- 
ter, closed at both ends. The cylinder is also 
divided into two unequal parts, one of which is 
firmly fixed to each end of the tube at the place 
of section, the end passing through the ends of 
the cylinder. This contact is made very closely, 
so as to prevent the possibility of the mercury 
escaping. When required for use, the parts of 
the cylinder closely unite by being screwed to- 
gether, and thus the mercurial column becomes 
complete, with the addition of a small portion 
of air in the cylinder. 

The part of the cylinder fixed to the vacuum 
(or upper) half of the tube, is made sufficiently 
large to contain within it the whole of the 
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mercury ; and when the instrument is not in use, 
a cap is screwed on to this part of the cylinder 
which secures the mercury, there being none in 
the other half of the tube. When the instrument 
is required for use, the lower half is screwed on 
the upper, while in an inverted position ; and 
when reversed to its proper one, the mercury 
rushes into it, and the column assumes its height 
according to the atmospheric pressure. ‘The 
scale is attached to it in the same manner as to 
other barometers, and it has likewise an addi- 
tional one at the lower part of the tube, the rise 
in the inverted part being of course proportional 
to the fall in the other. It is suspended in the 
middle, by a collar in jimbols at the summit of 
a small tripod stand, and when not in use, the 
whole is packed in acase. The tube is made 
of glass, in the same manner as in other baro- 
meters. 

We will now briefly state our objections to it. 
It will be immediately seen that the cylinder is 
subject to corrosion, and, consequently, the loss 
of the mercury becomes endangered. Numerous 
accidents, which are well known to travellers, and 
perhaps to them only, might occasion the loss of 
the cap, which would be serious indeed; and the 
junctions of the parts of the cylinder with the 
tube, from frequent use, are liable to derange- 
ment. When, in addition to these objections, we 
add increased weight, we fear that the decrease 
in length will be found to be no compensating 
advantage. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 17.—His Royal Highness the Presi- 
dent in the chair.—A paper was read on a me- 
thod proposed by W. L. Wright, Esq., for sup- 
plying the metropolis and suburbs with filtered 
water from the river Thames. The paper was 
communicated by G. J. Pettigrew, Esq. It is 
proposed by Mr. Wright to ‘construct a large 
filtering chamber of seven feet in depth, and 
eight feet below the bed of the river. ‘The cham- 
ber to be constructed of masonry, and the upper 
part of it, or ceiling, to be formed of a kind of 
grating sufficiently strong to sustain the weight 
of the filtering materials. "The depth of eight fect 
from the ceiling to the level of the bed is ‘then to 
be filled up with layers of flint-stones, sand, char- 
coal, and gravel, (the usual ingredients, ) through 
which the water will percolate into the chamber. 
An iron tunnel is to communicate horizontally 
with this chamber, and convey the water to a 
large well purposely made by the river side, from 
which it will be pumped by a steam-engine. It 
will only be necessary for the engine to be worked 
twelve hours out of twenty- -four to supply the 
whole metropolis. It has been observed that 
the water in the wells by the river's side rises 
with the tide, which proves a subterranean 
communication; and as no waiter will have 
access to the well proposed but through the 
chamber, it is reasonably concluded that the 
filtered water will be as good and pure as that 
in the wells. The lower part of the chamber 
will be thirty-seven feet below the surface of 
the river at high water. Thus, at all times of the 
tide, a pure and wholesome water will be ob- 
tained free from those nauseous and deleterious 
sithstances with which the river-water is impreg- 
nated, and which have been so long a subject 
of complaint. 

A second paper was read, the subject of which 
was the variable intensity of terrestrial mag- 
netism produced by the aurora borealis, com- 
municated by W. Fox, Esq. For the purpose 
of making his experiments, Mr. Fox obtained 
two magnetic needles of larger dimensions than 
usual—the north pole of one, and the south pole 
of the other, being very powerfully magnetized. 
During the continuance of the aurora, the needle 
Which had strong north polarity deviated more 








than a degree to the east of its former position. 
Mr. Fox considers that, in north latitude, there- 
fore, the north end of the needle is acted on in 
preference to the south; and he is induced te 
believe that the aurora, passing from north to 
south, produces positive electricity. In allusion 
to the dip, he is also inclined to believe that 
the agents of the electric fluid are also situated 
beneath the earth’s surface as well as above it, 
and recommends a further attention to this yet 
infant subject. 

It is rather curious that this effect was never 
observed in any of the polar voyages or travels, 


| although the aurora was very frequently seen in 


afar greater degree than at Falmouth, where 
the above observations were made. 

Certificates were read in favour of P. Hard- 
wicke, Esq., of Russell Square, and ‘I’. M‘Cleare, 
of Biggleswade. The Rev. T. S. Turnbull, C. 
R. M. Talbot, Esq., and H. F. Talbot, Esq., 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Mar. 11.—Mr. Ainger delivered a lecture on 
the machinery used by Mr. Mordan in the ma- 
nufacture of black-lead pencils. 

Black-lead has generally been described by 
chemists as a carburet of iron, though it is 
doubtful whether the metal is essential to its 
existence; and some have imagined that the iron 
found in that mineral occurs adventitiously, and 
that black-lead may probably be only a variety 
of the forms of carbon. Mr. Faraday attempted 
to make black-lead, but did not succeed in pro- 
ducing anything but a substance quite devoid of 
consistence, and therefore useless for the pur- 
pose of pencil-making. The best black-lead is 
found in Cumberland, where it occurs in small 
masses, which are divided by a saw into the 
little sticks used in pencils. An inferior sort is 
found in Spain, and being mixed with a portion 
of antimony, forms the material of which com- 
mon pencils are often made; the difference in 
the price of the material offers a strong induce- 
ment to employ the Spanish black-lead, which 
costs 30s. a cwt., while that from Cumberland is 
30s. a pound. 

During the late wars, when all intercourse 
with Great Britain was cut off, an attempt was 
made on the continent to produce a substitute 
for the Cumberland lead, and a mixture of 
fullers’-carth and common black-lead was used 
with indifferent success.t ‘The business of pencil- 
making has long been a real or pretended secret, 
and the best pencils have been made only by a 
few persons. Whether there really is any pro- 
cess by which the lead may be hardened, or 
otherwise altered from the state in which it 
comes from the mines, is a question not easily 
answered; but none such exists in the method 
exhibited by Mr. Mordan; and we are much 
disposed to think that the quality of pencils 
depends entirely on the choice of the material. 

The method of making a pencil in the ordi- 
nary way is so obvious, that it needs no descrip- 
tion. Mr. Mordan has erected machinery which 
performs all the operations usually done by 
hand; and with this advantage, that the pencil 
is better and more accurately made, though 
there is not so great a saving of labour as we 
are accustomed to see in this age of machinery. 

The “ever-pointed pencil” is now very ge- 
nerally known, and the little cylinders of lead 
which are employed for this contrivance, are 
made by cutting pieces of the proper length with 
acircular saw, and then passing them succes- 
sively through three pieces of sapphire, each 
perforated with a round hole. The lead is thus 
brought to the perfect cylinder necessary for 








+ Pencils, and thick crayons of this description, are 
still made in France and Germany, and sometimes 
with the addition of sulphur: but the defect of all such 
compositions is, that they canuot be properly effaced 
by Indian-rubber. 





the purpose. One pound of the best black-lead, 
which, as we have obseived, costs 30s., will 
furnish only half an ounce of these cylinders. 
A dozen cylinders weigh but one grain and a 
half, and are sold for half-a-crown; so that, 
although there is a loss of thirty-one parts out 
of every thirty-two of the lead employed, yet 
the value of the manufactured produce exceeds 
the expense of the raw material in the propor- 
tion of thirteen to one, and the black-lead is 
thus ultimately sold for twelve times its weight 
of standard gold. 

Mr. Robinson’s mountain barometer was ex- 
hibited in the library. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


March 17.—Thomas Amyot, Esq., Treasurer, 
in the chair.—The Secretary having read the 
minutes of the proceedings at the last meeting, 
read again the resolution of the council propos- 
ing to the Society the publication of a work to 
preserve the remains of Anglo-Saxon and early 
English literature, preparatory to taking the 
sense of the Fellows present on the subject. 
The Treasurer declared the result of the ballot 
which followed to be in favour of the resolution. 
Mr. Ellis submitted to the Society, a copy of a 
baronial seal which is attached to an ancient 
charter preserved in the British Museum. Mr, 
Wm. Knight a Fellow of the Society, exhibited 
a perspective view of the Old and New London 
Bridges, as they appear at present, and a com- 
parative statement of the solids and vacuities 
of the two edifices. Mr. Knight promises the 
Society a drawing from actual admeasurement 
of the ancient structure, which he will complete 
before it is removed. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mar. 14.—Lord Goderich, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Lloyd’s paper on the Isthmus of 
Panama was concluded. 

The following communications were then 
made from the chair:—That several members 
of the Society had suggested to the Council 
that its objects would be essentially advanced 
by appointing committees to pursue particular 
branches of research, which suggestions were 
much approved of; and it had been resolved, in 
consequence, that those members who might be 
inclined to afford their assistance in carrying 
this plan into operation, should be invited to 
communicate with the Secretary on the subject. 

Also, that at the ordinary meetings of the So- 
ciety, the business of the evening being con- 
cluded, any member present who might wish to 
offer any remarks, or to make any inquiries re- 
lating to the subject of the paper previously 
read, or could communicate any further infor- 
mation on it, invited by the Council to do so. 

This measure had already been attended with 
great benefit at the meetings of the Geological 
Society. By such communications, a free discus- 
sion has beencarried on among the members, by 
which much information has been elicited and 
disseminated. 

The Committees particularly recommended 
by the Council are as follow, viz. 

A Statistical Committee, to make the vast 
subject of statistics its sole object, and to supply 
the place of a statistical society in this country, 
as established in Paris. 

A Colonial Committee, having for its object 
the geography of the British Colonies, as well 
as those of other countries, or, what may have 
formerly been so, as may be hereafter deter- 
mined. 

A Committee for the purpose of obtaining the 
most accurate and complete geographical know- 
ledge of a particular kingdom or country, which 
may serve as a model for the adoption of others 
established for a similar purpose with regard t to 
other parts of the world. 
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Although the labours of such committees 
might necessarily be incomplete, they would 
tend to show in their progress the want of in- 
formation respecting countries with which we 
are most familiar, and would probably be the 
means of procuring it, by directing inquiry to 
the proper quarter. The second of these com- 
mitteés is likely to be of considerable public 
utility in questions regarding the geography of 
our colonies. There are points and considera- 
tions of a political nature which would be quite 
foreign to the labours of such a committee to in- 
terfere with. But the features of the country, 
and its quality in a physical point of view, fairly 
and impartially represented, would not only be 
of service to the public, but beneticial to govern- 
ment. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


March 11.—F. Baily, Esq., Vice President, 
in the chair.—A letter from Mr. Rumker to Sir 
James South on the projection of the star [e- 
gulus, on the moon’s disc in an occultation at 
the time of immersion. This was observed off 
Cape Frio by Mr. Rumker, from which he de- 
duced its longitude. The phenomenon lasted 
several minutes, and was observed with a tele- 
scope by other persons besides Mr. Rumker. 

A very interesting paper was also read on 
the subject of irradiation communicated by Dr. 
Robinson, of Armagh. This isa phenomenon in 
which the accuracy of the minutest astronomical 
observations is deeply involved. In determining 
the sun’s declination, the correctness of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic is implicated. Dr. Ro- 
binson considers it to be a variable quantity 
produced by different states of the atmosphere, 
in point of transparency, at the time of observa- 
tion—producing more or less ocular deception. 
He has always found observations of the sun 
made in clear weather, to differ materially from 
those made when it has been slightly veiled by 
clouds, and that the diameter of the sun is greater 
in right ascension than that in declination. 
With the view of obtaining the amount occa- 
sioned by the different degrees of brightness in 
the sun, he had recourse to an ingenious expe- 
riment, by which he had the satisfaction of 
proving the correctness of his opinions. He 
procured a thin plate of brass, in which he caused 
a very small circular aperture to be made, and 
placed it over the object end of a telescope, 
which was directed to the flame of a lamp. He 
then placed oiled paper between it and the lamp, 
so as to intercept the light, and found the ap- 
pearance of it to resemble very much that of the 
sun when clouded. ‘The diameter of the aper- 
ture was next very carefully measured by means 
of a microscope; and, on removing the paper, 
the diameter was found to exceed that which 
had been measured by several seconds. 

This effect, Dr. Robinson considers to be pro- 
duced by the difference in the intensity of light 
to which the eye is exposed within the telescope 
itself, as there could be nothing due to the at- 
mosphere, and therefore that irradiation pro- 
duces ocular deception. 

Several gentlemen were admitted as members, 
amongst whom were Mr. Sims, Mr. Snow, Mr. 
Tulloh,. Rev. W. Kelly, Mr. Vulliamy ; Com- 
manders Downs and Fitzroy, of the Royal 
Navy, were elected members. Certificates were 
also read in favour of Rear Admiral Dundas, 
and Captain Sir Robert Pechell, R.N. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 16.—Roderick Impey Murchison, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows of this Society : 
Charles Barclay, Esq., and Henry Bickersteth, 
Esq.—M. Karl von Hoff was also elected a 
Foreign Member. 

The reading of the paper entitled, Description 
of aseries of longitudinal and transverse sections 





through a portion of the Carboniferous Chain 
between Penigent and Kirkby Stephen, by the 
Rev. Professor Sedgwick, begun at the last 
meeting, was concluded. 

Among the donations laid upon the table, 
was a collection of rock specimens from India, 
presented by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

THE second monthly meeting of the Linnzan 
Society was held on the 15th inst., Edward 
Foster, Esq., Vice President and ‘I'reasurer, in 
the chair.—The secretary concluded the reading 
of a paper on the recent Nautilaceous Mollusca 
of Great Britain, by J. G. Jefferys, Esq., F.L.S., 
and the thanks of the Society were returned to 
the author for his communication. The meeting 
was but thinly attended, owing to the unfavour- 
able state of the weather. 


NORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


March 15.—The paper read was a communi- 
cation from the President, containing descrip- 
tions with figures of some seedling pears raised 
by him, and of which the highest opinion is en- 
tertained, especially of the merits of one called 
the Monarch, which, he states, for this climate is 
unequalled, and that it will keep until the 
month of February without any of its good 
qualities being deteriorated. 

The exhibition consisted of a black Jamaic 
pine-apple from Mr. Knight, camellias from the 
Comte de Vandes ; twenty-four sorts of apples, 
four sorts of pezrs, crocuses, and seven sorts of 
camellias from the Society’s garden. Some of 
the varieties of apples and pears very curiously 
illustrated the different modes resorted to at 
that establishment for their preservation: the 
superiority of those which had been packed in 
a box and buried in the earth over all others, 
was very decided, and the appearance they pre- 
sented, was that of having been but recently 
gathered from the trees; great care must, how- 
ever, be taken to guard them from wet when 
in that situation, as was found on the opening 
of a porous jar, the contents of which were en- 
tirely destroyed. 

Grafts of the grecngage-gooseberry, and of 
Mr. Knight’s sweet red currant, were again dis- 
tributed to the Fellows. 

The Vice President announced that the lec- 
tures upon Botany, applied to horticulture, 
which were in contemplation, would be delivered 
in the Society’s Meeting Room, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon of Wednesday May 4th, May 
18th, and June Ist, subject to the following ar- 
rangements, viz. That all Fellows of the Society 
would have a right of personal admission, and 
that 150 tickets for seats reserved for ladies 
would be issued for each lecture; for these lat- 
ter, we understand, it is requisite written ap- 
plication should be made to the council. 

John Drummond, Esq., John L. Scudamore, 
Esq., Mr. Lawrence, Robert Gream Hall, Esq., 
and Thomas Harding, Esq., were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. ” 


Mar. 12.—Dr. Stewart in the chair.—A letter 
of apology was read from one of the Presidents, 
who was prevented, by indisposition, reading a 
paper he had promised. Mr. King made some 
remarks, complaining of the order recently 
issued from the Board of Admiralty excluding 
naval surgeons from attending His Majesty's 
levees; and further expatiated on the personal 
violence he had, in common with other gentle- 
men, experienced at a late fracas in the theatre 
of the College of Surgeons. Some additional 
facts were subsequently related in connexion 
with the subject discussed at the previous meet- 
ing, corroborating the eflect and appearances 
consequent on poisoning by the salts of copper 
and arsenic, as well as the influence of particu- 





lar antidotes. Some desultory observations 
were also made in the course of the evening, on 
the probable danger of the absorption of ar- 
senic when applied to ulcers as a surgical 
remedy. It was generally conceived to be a 
hazardous experiment. A paper on Hydro- 
phobia will be read at the next meeting. 

In onr report of last Saturday, we stated that 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy, on referring to the Putney 
case of poisoning, had examined the body of 
Mrs. Clarke; we certainly did presume him to 
have done so, he having particularly referred to 
and mentioned the post mortem appearances. 
We have had the pleasure to receive a note 
from that gentleman, explaining, that he spoke 
of those appearances from the information of a 
surgeon present at the dissection, and not from 
personal observation. We are obliged to Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy for his communication. There 
are also two typographical errors in the same re- 
port; for “Ferrigonate” read Ferrocyanate, 
and for “Christeton” read Christison. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moxoax, { Piirenalogieal Society’ 2.1., Bight, Few. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. . Nine, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Fight, P.M. 
Society of Arts (Zvening Jl- 

lustrations) ..........Kight, P.M. 
Society of Arts...........++.} past 7, P.M. 
WEDNEs. } London Institution (Conver- 
SATIONC. ..eceeeeeeeeees SCVED, P.Me 
Royal PoP eacasenccoceneall t8, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries .. Light, P.M. 
Royal Institution ..........jpast 8, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society, Eight p.m. 
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FINE ARTS 
CITY OF LONDON ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ 
CONVERSAZIONE, 


Tue third meeting of this Society took place 
on ‘Thursday last. * It was better attended than 
either of the former, and the display of works of 
art was not less numerous. A portrait, by the 
president of the Academy, attracted some atten- 
tion, but was not much to our taste. There was 
a fine powerful head of Hamilton Rowen, paint- 
ed some years since by Mr. Rothwell—a clever 
portrait of Mr. Carpue, by Simpson—a pictu- 
resque view, by A. Clint—a beautiful painting 
by Westall—a spirited sketch of the junction of 
the Rhone and Saone, by Stanfield—and works 
by Clater, Cooper, Derby, and others—a bust of 
Lord Eldon, by Behnes—and a striking likeness 
of Dr. Stewart, who was present, by Mr. Behnes 
Burlowe. ‘The original drawing, on stone, by 
Lane, of the late King, touched and finished by 
Lawrence himself, was also exhibited, and was 
greatly admired—and some botanical drawings, 
by Mrs. Withers, received great praise. 


PANORAMA OF HOBART TOWN, 


Tue Society for the Suppression of Vice 
will have little success, we fear, while Leicester 
Fields boasts its Panorama of Sydney, and the 
Strand triumphs in Hobart Town. What a 
glorious country ¢o look on! Fine open undu- 
lating pasture ground, like the lawns before the 
mansions of our nobles, bounded by the finest 
timber trees, and woods of evergreens, with all 
the beautiful varieties of hill and dale, and 
rock, and woodland, and mountain, and the 
broad Derwent, seemingly land-locked and 
sleeping like an inland lake under the bluest of 
blue heavens! Why, Mr. Burford, did you in- 
troduce into such a paradise, the nasty naked 
savages, and the fettered gangs of worse than 
savages? and why do you fix ona Friday for 
your private view, when we can neither do you 
nor ourselves justice? If, however, we had 
more time, we should conclude our notice as 
we now do, by recommending all who cannot 
hope that either fortune or petty-larceny will 
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favour, by transporting them to Tasmania—the 
very name has music in it—to go and be de- 
lighted with this Panorama. 








: NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations to Lalla Rookh. Designed by J. 
Brown; engraved by H. Pyall. London, 
Stroud. 

THESE are very cheap and unpretending works, 
yet not without merit. Who Mr. Brown is, we 
know not, but have a very confident opinion 
that if he would labour diligently, and study 
hard, he might do something that would win 
honour for his name. When eight prints are 
published for less than eight shillings, they are 
not to be judged critically; yet, for ourselves, 
we prefer one or two of these to more ambitious 
attempts. There are traces of imagination, of 
grace, and beauty, in some of them, that serve 
at least to suggest fine things. They are co- 
loured aquatints, and of course only suited to 
lady's albums, or to illustrate a lady’s copy of 
the poem. 


Visits of William the Fourth, when Duke of Cla- 
rence, as Lord High Admiral, to Portsmouth, in 
the year 1827 ; with Views of the Russian Squa- 
dron. By Henry Moses. London: H. Moses. 


ANYTHING from Mr. Moses is sure to be wel- 
come to us, for there are few artists of equal 
merit and so little pretension; but this work 
will be welcome to the public generally, Eng- 
lishmen must always take great interest in all 
that relates to our navy; and the universal love 
and reverence for our crowned reformer and 
patriot king, will make these views of the scenes 
of his former exertions to serve his country 
truly welcome. As works of art they are very 
clever. 


The Afternoon Nap. F. O. Stephanoff; on stone 
by W. Sharp. 
Tuts is a sweet picture and very beautifully 
lithographed. We should half suspect that it 
was designed to illustrate a song of the late 
John Keats, but that we believe the song has 
never been published—at any rate, the first verse 
well tells the story :— 
Hush! hush! tread softly! hush, hush, my dear! 
All the house is asleep! but we know very well 
That the jealous, the jealous old bald-pate may hear, 
Though you've padded his night-cap—O! sweet 
Isabel !— 
Though your feet are more light than a fairy’s feet, 
Who dances on tubbles when brooklets meet. - 
Hush! hush! soft tiptoe! hush, hush, my dear! 
For less than a nothing the jealous can hear. 





MUSIC 
ITALIAN OPERA.—KING’S THEATRE. 

OF the Opera (‘ La Cenerentola’) on Saturday 
last, we have nothing very particular to remark, 
with the exception of the sestetto ‘Quest’ é nodo’ 
being, on this occasion, diminished into a quin- 
tetto ;—for what reason, we will not presume to 
say, unless it be in the spirit of inverse imitation 
of the Drury-Lane folks, who, on the preceding 
night, magnified the laughing trio ‘ Vadasi via di 
qua,’ into a quartett! One of the ladies was a 
dumb belle. Mrs. Wood appeared for the last 
time (as stated) in the part of Angelina, and we 
are not sorry for it; it is a part ill-suited to her 
powers and peculiarities. 

On Tuesday ‘ Ricciardo e Zoraide’ again pre- 
sented Madame Vesperman to our notice, and, 
we regret to say, our censure also. This lady 
and Signor David are particularly deficient in 
organic power, as regards sweetness of tone, and 
perfectly ludicrous in their attempts at expres- 
sion. To the gentleman, singing must be nearly 
aqual to the tortures of the rack. The Ballet 
continues to please, and Montessu seems to 
stand higher in the public estimation every night 
she is seen. 





On Thursday night, Pacini’s long-promised 
opera, ‘ L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompei,’ was pro- 
duced for Signor David's benetit—if benefit we 
may call a “ beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
and a pit one quarter filled. We regret the loss 
he must have sustained, but at the same time 
we cannot help applauding the discrimination 
of the public. Had he deserved patronage, he 
most assuredly would have had it; and moreover, 
if the fame of being a great singer had not pre- 
ceded his arrival in this country, and he had ap- 
peared in a minor part, such as we hear Deville 
or De Angeli in, it isour opinion, he would not 
have been tolerated one moment. The music 
of the opera is wretched stuff, and is likely to 
fail here as decidedly as it did in Paris. The 
only thing worthy of remark, is the last scene, 
which is splendidly contrived, and reflects equal 
merit upon the machinist and scene-painter. 
When we consider the very limited stage of the 
King’s Theatre, and the inconvenience of its 
construction, we cannot sufficiently applaud the 
ingenuity of the artists who produced such 
effect. The Ballet was as usual. 











THEATRICALS 





DRURY-LANE. 

On Tuesday, another new farce made its ap- 
pearance here, called ‘ Highways and Byways.’ 
It is said to be taken from two French farces ; 
and if so, we should say that the two French 
farces ought to be very much obliged to the au- 
thor for taking from them what they must be 
better without than with. We should be glad 
if truth would permit us to speak well of this 
farce, because we understand it to be the pro- 
duction of Mr. Webster, the comedian,—a gen- 
tleman whom we consider to be an acquisition 
to any theatre, as one of the few who can act 
many parts weil, and almost any creditably ; but, 
however we may respect persons, we have no 
respect for their works, unless, as works, they 
deserve it. There is no occasion to give any 
detailed account of a piece which is unlikely, 
even with Mr. Liston’s support, to be acted more 
than a few nights. The plot is meagre, and 
more than improbable—the dialogue indifferent 
—and the language in many parts grossly in- 
decent. The two first are mere sins of omission ; 
and if the author have done his best, he is not 
to be blamed for them; but the last is a sin of 
commission, and one which we will never pass 
over without recording our strongest censure of 
it. A laugh from the thoughtless, when it is ac- 
companied by a blush from the modest, is a 
sorry compliment to an author's intellect. We 
need make no nearer allusion to the offensive 
passages in question—the hisses of the audience 
distinctly marked them—and as the piece has 
been repeated, we trust they have been eradi- 
cated. There was considerable opposition to 
its re-announcement, but the ayes prevailed. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

On Thursday, being St. Patrick’s Day, She- 
tidan’s farce, so called, was revived at this house. 
The first dramatic piece produced by Sheridan 
was the comedy of ‘ ‘The Rivals,’ which came 
out in 1774. ‘The Rivals’ met with vehement 
opposition on the first night, and was all but 
. This was chiefly owing to the total 
failure of Mr. Lee in the part of Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger. Lee was considered a good actor, 
but he had no idea of an Irish part. In conse- 
quence of this, the play was withdrawn for a 
few days, while Mr. Clinch studied Sir Lucius. 
It was then re-produced, and Clinch succeeded 
so well, that Sheridan, of whom it could not be 
said that he had more money than wit, wrote 
the farce of ‘St. Patrick’s Day,’ and gave it him 
for his benefit. Clinch, of course, could not 
look a gift farce in the mouth ;—but there is no 
reason why we should not. We attended closely 














to it, but could discover about it very few 
marks of the author’s brilliancy. Some few 
touches of the master hand there are certainly, 
and particularly towards the end; but they are 
not enough to compensate for much coarseness 
and more dulness. ‘The acting, on the parts of 
Messrs. Power, Blanchard and Bartley, and 
Miss Nelson, appeared to us to be quite as good 
as the piece deserved. ‘There was very little 
applause at the end, and some “ distinguished” 
disapprobation ; so that, of whatever benefit it 
may have formerly been to Mr. Clinch, it will 
most likely be of none to the present manage- 
ment. 





FRENCH PLAYS—HAYMARKET. 

Last week we were again present at these 
performances. The pieces were ‘Jeune et 
Vieille,’ ‘ Le Marchand de la Rue St. Denis,’ 
and ‘ Les Fréres Féroces.’. M. Laporte was the 
feature in the first, M. Bouffé in the second 
and third. In ‘Jeune et Vieille’ there is an 
understood, or rather a requested to be under- 
stood, interval of forty years between the acts. 
Absurd as this is, we were rather glad of it; 
nearly all these productions get sooner or later 
translated into English; and this looks some- 
thing like a climax of the “longo intervallo” 
tribe, of which our audiences are already quite 
tired. ‘Jeune et Vieille’ may perhaps save us 
the trouble, but we had at one time serious 
thoughts of recommending one of our dramatic 
authors to write a two-act melo-drame, called 
‘The Youth and Age of Henry Jenkins ;’ the 
hero to be played in the first act by Miss Poole, 
at the age of 9; and in the second, by Mr. Farren, 
at the age of 169. The absurdity, in the present 
instance, is the greater and more needless, be- 
cause the first act is bad and the second good ; 
and because, as it appeared to us, about ten 
lines of explanation at the commencement of 
the second, would altogether supersede the ne- 
cessity as well for the first as for the interval. 
When we cannot speak in laudatory terms of a 
lady, the best thing we can do is to say as little 
as possible ; we shall therefore pass over Madlle. 
Jamain’s comedy in something very like solemn 
silence. Much as we are always pleased with 
M. Laporte, we know not that we ever saw him 
to greater advantage than in Monsieur Bremont. 
There was a happy mixture of deep feeling and 
refined humour in his long scene with Madlle. 
Jamain in the second act, where he recognizes 
her, after a separation of forty years, as “ses 
premiers amours,” which, we think, could not be 
surpassed. The lady’s deficiencies were here 
lamentably apparent; while M. Laporte’s acting 
presented, in consequence, the curious anomaly 
of being beautifully even, and yet all on one side. 

We know no actor who tries more heartily, or 
succeeds better in identifying himself with his 
character than Mons. Bouffé. This important 
qualification, combined with his exuberant spi- 
rits and great versatility, causes him to appear 
to immense advantage in ‘ Le Marchand de la 
Rue St. Denis ;’ still, the piece itself is no great 
favourite with us. In the extravaganza called 
‘ Les Fréres Féroces,’ we can pay Mons. Bouflé 
no higher compliment than to say, that we have 
twice seen Potier in the character of Bonardin, 
and that we had no cause to regret his playing 
it the third time. Mons. Bouffé is about to re- 
turn to France: he will carry with him the ad- 
miration of all here who have had the good 
fortune to see his admirable performances; and, 
we doubt not, their sincere wishes that he may 
visit London again next season. 

ce 
THEATRICAL CHAT. 

Madame Vestris, whose theatre will close for 
the season on this day week, will act nowhere 
in London between that time and the re-opening 
of the Olympic on the Ist of October next, ex- 
cept one night for the benefit of Mrs. Glover. 
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We are authorized and requested to state this, in 
contradiction of an idle report which has been 
put into circulation, of an intention on her part 
to play at some theatre in the city. Part of the 
ensuing recess will be devoted by this enter- 
prising, clever, and successful lady-lessee, to 
short engagements at a few of the principal pro- 
vincial towns, where the pieces in which she 
has caused so strong a sensation at the Olympic 
will be re-produced; and the remainder to pre- 
parations for commencing the next season, at 
Pandora’s own box, with even increased vigour 
and additional attractions. It is wholly untrue 
that Madame Vestris has any intention of accept- 
ing the offers which have been made her for 
America. 

A prospectus of a new theatre, under the pa- 
tronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, the ma- 
nagement of Messrs. Abbott, Egerton, and Warde, 
and the name of the ‘ Royal Sussex ‘Theatre,’ has 
just been put forth. The theatre is to be raised 
upon the Earl of Grosvenor’s estate, and the 
money is to be raised upon shares. ‘The spot 
selected is somewhere in the immediate vicinity 
of Belgrave Square. We have not time or space 
to do more than wish well to this, as we do to 
every theatrical concern. 

Another theatre is about to be opened near 
Finsbury Square, under the management of Mr. 
Chapman, late of the late West London. This is 
in a state of forwardness, and will, we hear, be 
acted in for the first time on Easter Monday. If 
theatres are to keep continually starting up in 
all directions, critics must either be allowed 
steam-carriages or establish a foreign correspon- 
dence. 

The English Opera company have received 
notice that their services will not be required 
this summer. We cannot but regret this: Mr. 
Arnold has been uniformly distinguished for his 
liberality and judgment, by which he has been 
enabled for a series of years to combine pleasure 
to the public with fair profit to himself. We 
long to see one possessed of this valuable secret 
again at the head of a theatre of his own. 

Miss Fanny Kemble will play Lady Constance 
on Monday for her own benefit. We beg to re- 
mind this young lady’s numerous admirers, that 
their attendance at the theatre upon that occa- 
sion will be to her the best, as well as most 
pleasing proof of their sincerity. This gratify- 
ing and just tribute to talent is too little thought 
of by the English public, or rather, we should 
say, by the London public, for in almost all pro- 
vincial towns a better taste is evinced. 





MISCELLANEA 

Death of Mr. Payne.—We regret to announce 
the death, on the 15th inst., of that eminent 
bookseller, Mr. Thomas Payne, of Pail Mall. 
Mr. Payne succeeded his father in the year 
1790, and carried on his business at the 
long-established shop at the Mews Gate. 
Here the most distinguished literary charac- 
ters of the age daily assembled, it might almost 
be said, under the presidency of Mr. Cra- 
cherode. Every subject of literature, ancient 
and modern, was discussed in the animated 
and brilliant conversations of Cracherode, the 
late Duke of Leeds (the Chesterfield of his 
age), the late Lord Mansfield, Earl Spencer, 
Porson, Burney, the two Wartons, Malone, 
Gough, Raine, the Bishops Percy, Barrington, 
and Dampier, and other illustrious scholars. 
On topics of literary history and bibliography, 
Mr. Payne was frequently referred to, and se- 
cured the esteem of the inquirers by the modesty 
of his manner, and the solid information dis- 
played in his answers. The year 1792 might 
be said to form an era in the life of Mr. Payne. 
He then purchased the celebrated library col- 
lected by the family of Lamoignon, one of the 
finest ever imported into this country. This 








purchase gave a new impulse to his business, 
which very sensibly enlarged from that period. 
In the year 1806 Mr. Payne removed into Pall 
Mall, and occupied the house formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Bryan. He now obtained pre- 


mises capable of displaying his extensive and | 


valuable stock to greater advantage, and his 
connexions extended accordingly. No man ever 
established a higher reputation, as a bookseller, 
than the late Mr. Payne, nor died more re- 
gretted by an extensive circle of distinguished 
patrons—and, it would be superfluous to add, 
more lamented by his private friends. The re- 
marks of Dr. Johnson on Jacob Tonson, the 
most eminent bookseller of his day, might be 
truly applied to Mr. Payne: “ He was a man to 
be praised as often as he was named.” We un- 
derstand the business will be carried on by Mr. 
John Payne and Mr. Foss, who unite the dis- 
position and ability to tread in the footsteps of 
their eminent predecessor. 


Longhi, the Engraver.—In our letters from 
Italy, we have received accounts of the death of 
this celebrated engraver, who was, after Raphael 
Morghen, the most able professor of his art in 
that country—and, we may perhaps with truth 
say, in Europe. Few artists have arrived at his 
eminence, by the production of so few works. 
His reputation will rest on about six—but those 
six are gems of matchless beauty. No print has 
been more universally admired than his ‘ Reading 
Magdalen,’ after Correggio; the head and breast 
are perfect in every respect. His great work 
of the ‘ Marriage of the Virgin,’ after Raphael, 
at Milan, is not inferior to any engraving ex- 
tant. The ‘Madonna del Lago’ of Leonardo da 
Vinci, is also of exquisite beauty. His latter 
plate of the ‘ Holy Family’ of Kaphael, is not, 
in our opinion, equal to his former works. The 
‘Galatea’ of Albano, though we always thought 
wanting effect, is alovely print; nor should we 
forget his very delightful ‘ Head of Michael 
Angelo.’ For some time preceding his death, he 
has beer engaged in his stupendous undertak- 
ing of the ‘ Last Judgment,’ of Michael Angelo 
—a work, for which the life of man is hardly 
sufficient; yet in it he had made great progress. 
We are happy to hear its completion has been 
contided to so able a successor as Pietro Ander- 
loni. 


Sir Walter Scott.—Very unpleasant intelli- 
gence respecting the state of the health of this 
distinguished man, has reached us. We trust sin- 
cerely that it may turn out incorrect; but it has 
been communicated to us from a source that 
creates gredt apprehension in our minds. We 
know that the projected visit to London of this 
eminent man has been abandoned, and we fear 
the state of his health has been the chief reason 
for this step. 

Bust of Lady Morgan, by Devid.—“ We have 
been favoured (says the Dublin Morning Register) 
with a view of the bust of Lady Morgan, re- 
cently executed in marble by David, at Paris, 
and by him presented to that lady. It is a most 
beautiful and finished piece of sculpture, re- 
plete with movement and life. The mouth (that 
especial seat of expression) is the perfection of 
art. It is marked by individuality, grace, and 
a play of muscles, which conveys to the imagi- 
nation a feeling that it is about tospeak. There 
is no grimace, no violence, no straining for 
effect. The whole head, which is, or aj pears to 
be, a little larger than life, is strictly ‘ spiritual,’ 
and evinces as much the genius of the sculptor, 
as that of the subject he has chosen. The eyes 
are uplifted, and the forehead meditative; and 
there is a noble simplicity, an elevation in the 
entire countenance, which appropriately belongs 
to works designed, as those of the sculptor are, 
for permanent duration. The likeness, how- 
ever, is not the less accurately preserved; and 
of the many representations we have seen of 





| Lee’s, Cheltenham : 


Lady Morgan, this is by far the most striking 
and satisfactory. The execution jis bold and 
deeply chiselled ; and the details of hair, orna- 
ments, &c., more highly finished than we have 
been accustomed to see them. As a work of 
art, we consider this bust of the very first class. 
This munilicent tribute of foreign genius to 
Trish talent, was accompanied by a small bust 
of General Lafayette, by the same artist.” 


To nascent and non-nate Antiquarians.—The 
following statement may be matter of curiosity 
to antiquarians yet unborn—the Hearns and 
Groses of some future age. The particulars are 
taken from a long tax-otfice return made to the 
House of Commous in the present year, record- 
ing the annual value, or rental, at which the 
crown surveyors estimate the mansions of divers 
lords and landlords in rating them to the king’s 
taxes. 


Bath Hotel . . . £1050!Woburn Abbey. . £600 
Plough, Cheltenham 850} Eaton Hall » « oe 
White Hart, Bath. . 900 | Wentworth House. . 300 
Shuckey, Old hip, |Castle Howard . . . 300 
Brighton . . . .750)/ Blenheim . s ot 


| Trentham (Marquis of 

+850) Stafford) . . . . 300 

- 650 Wilton. . . . . . 300 

Lacy’s Hotel, Man- | Knowsley (Earl Derby) 300 
chester . . 2 « « 600 | Nettleden (Countess 

Haine’s, Cheltenham . 530 | Bridgewater). . . 300 

Richardson's, Man- | Hatfield (Sulisbury’s) 250 
chester . . . . . 500) 

Parson’s, Brighton. . 500 

In London, the Bank of England is valued at the 


Lishop aud Cooper’s, 
Bath. . 


yearly rentalof. . . 2. 2 2 6 © © 6 £2595 
East indiaHouse. . ... +++ 0 © © 2500 
Monsen Mente 2 2 wt te eet te 1500 
Meltich Muspum 2. 0 sw ct et et 950 
Marquis of Stafford . . . oe © © © © 3900 
United Service Club . . 2. 1. 2 we ee 1500 
Atheneum . . . « 2 2 « « oe 1400 
Crockford’s . . Tana ts sf os 1200 
TOR 6 «2 4 6 6 6% eo 5 1000 
Duke of Wellington. . 2. + . 2 2 o +) 1000 


University of London.—The valuable collec- 
tion of coins, belonging to the late Earl of 
Guildford, are destined for this University. The 
public spirit of several proprictors has promoted 
a subscription for placing them in this establish- 
ment, without trenching on the funds of the 
University. 

A collection of splendid and curious arms, 
anda suit of chain armour, from one of the 
small and semi-barbarous but independent 
states on the northern boundary of the British 
dominions in India, was exhibited at Mr. Petti- 
grew's Conversazione of Wednesday last. 


Benvenuto Cellini.—We have been favoured 
by Messrs. Molteno and Graves, of Pall Mall, 
with the sight of a production by this most ex- 
traordinary man, which, for beauty and wonder- 
ful skill in the execution, surpasses anything 
of the kind we have seen since we looked on 
some like treasures in Italy. It is a chain 
for the neck, formed by a series of eleven 
subjects of the Passion of our Lord, with a large 
one, as a pendant, of the crucifixion, surrounded 
by representations of the various implements of 
his flagellation and death. Every subject is 
ornamented with elegant borders of flowers, &c., 
and studded with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. 
On the reverse of the pendant crucifixion, are 
the initials I.H.S., with the Agnus Dei, sur- 
rounded by a border of the golden fleece. It is 
generally supposed to have been formed for 
Catherine de Medicis—but it is more probable, 
from one side of the pendant having the Impe- 
rial, and the other the Spanish Crown, that it 
was executed for the Emperor Charles V._ It 
is of the pure Venetian ducat gold, enamelled in 
various colours. The vigour and beauty of the 
drawing of the figures, the bold relief of the 
subjects, and the exquisite taste of the ornamen- 
tal appendages, are in every respect perfect. If 
it were the only work left by the hand of this 
wonderful artist, it would be sufticient to justify 
the encomiums which have been universally be- 
stowed upon his works, 
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From an advertisement in our paper of this 
day, it will be seen that a new Magazine is 
about to appear, to be called the “ Tur Mretrro- 
POLITAN,” under the editorship of Mr. Camp- 
bell. Mr. Campbell’s name will have, and is 
entitled to have, great weight; and we rejoice 
that the New Magazine will, in every depart- 
ment, be really under his control. 

Lead Mines in America.—The following table 
will show the extraordinary increase in the pro- 
duce of these mines since 1823 :— 























_Fever River. Missouri. Total Ibs. - 
1825 335,130 oe 335,130 
1824 175,220 cine 175,220 
1825 664,530 | 386,590 | 1,051,120 
1826 958,842 | 1,374,962 | 2,333,804 
1827 | 5,182,180 | 910,380 | 6,092,560 
1828 | 11,105,810 | 1,205,920 | 12,311,730 
1829 | 13,343,150 | 1,198,160 | 14,541,310 

31,764,862 | 5,076,012 | 36,840,874 


An aged Tree.—A yew tree, at Peronne, in 
Picardy, which flourished in the year 634, was 
in existence in 1730—it is known, therefore, to 
have existed for 1156 years. 

Indian Ink.—This is a very curious substance, 
and totally unlike any of the cakes made up in 
Europe for water-colour painting. Many per- 
sons have given recipes for making Indian ink 
by mixing lamp-black with gum-water, or glue, 
but such compounds bear no resemblance to 
that made in China. Ifa piece of good Indian 
ink be steeped in hot or cold water for weeks, 
or even months, it will not dissolve—but the 
mass will still retain the consistency of a hard 
gristly substance; and this insolubility of the 
glutinous matter gives the ink the property of 
adhering to the paper more firmly than any 
other pignient. © There is reason to believe that 
the colouring matter is lamp-black, but we have 
no gum or glue in Europe that will not readily 
dissolve in water, except, indeed, the resinous 
gums, which are obviously unfit for the purpose. 

Slavery.—It may not be generally known, 
that if a slave escape from slavery, and get on 
board a British ship of war, he is immediately 
free, by the laws of this country. 








Athenxum Advertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A Second Series of Tales of a Phy- 
sician, by W. H. Harrison. 

A Comic Song on the serious subject of Reform, 
written by Mr. Hodgson. 

French Poetry for Children, with English Notes, by 
L. ‘I. Ventouillac. 

The Canon of the Old and New Testaments ascer- 
tained, by Archibald Alexander, D.D.; with introduc- 
tory remarks by John Morison, 1).D. 

A series of Essays on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, and the Immortality of the Soul, 
by Mr. R. Ainslie. 

Gebir, Count Julian, and other Poems, by Walter 
Savage Landor, Esq. 

The Old Man of the Mountain, The Love-charm, and 
Pietro of Albano; Tales from the German of ‘Tieck. 

On the First of April will be published, a general 
Catalogue of Books in all Languages and Classes of 
Literature, consisting of about 9000 Articles, many 
curious and rare, in one large volume Svo. 

The author of ¢ Rank and Talent’ has a novel in the 
press, entitled ‘ Atherton.’ The s:ene is cast in the days 
of Wilkes and Junius and Dr. Johnson. 

Omnipotence ! a Poem, by R. Jarman, will be ready 
about the end of March. 

Just subscribed.—The Premier, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12, 11s. 6¢.—Galt’s Life of Byron, 6s.—Paxton’s Intro- 
duction to the Study of Anatomy, Vol. 1,1/. 1s.—Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm, Svo. 5th edit. 8s.— Memoirs 
of Oberlin, 12mo. 3rd edit. 7s.—Scripture Text Cards, 
5s.—Society, or, the Spring in Town, 3 vols. post Svo. 
12. ils. 6d.—The Good Servant, or Examples and 
Warnings for Humble Life, 2s.6¢@.— Wright’s Cambridge 
Mathematical Examination Papers, Part 2,8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—Wright’s Key to Cambridge Mathematical Examina- 
tion Papers, Part 1, 8vo. 7s. 6d.— Epps’s Life of Dr. 
J. Walker, 8vo. 12s.—The Sailor’s Bride, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
—The a School of Painting and Sculpture, Vol. 1. 
18s.—Bird’s Framlingham, a narrative of the Castle, 
8vo. 7s. 6d.—American Annual Register for 1527-8.9, 
lM. 2s, 6d.— Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks, 2 vols, 





ue 8vo. IZ, 1s.—Narrative of a Journey Across the 
Balcan, &c., by Keppel, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 12. 12s.— 
Life of the Rev. Thomas Charles, 2nd edit. 7s.—Let- 
ters toa Mother, 3s. 6¢.—Turner’s Southern Coast of 
England, 2 vols, 4to. 10/.—Pietas Privata, cloth, 2s.; mo- 
rocco, 3s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


| ~ Winds 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. Fees 


W.<Mon. | Max. Min. Noon, Weather. 














Th. I] 54 31 29.65 S.W. Clear. 
Fr. 11/53 34 29.50 | S.toW. Rain. 
Sat. 12} 56 40) 29.55 |S. W.high.| Rain p.m, 
Son. 13) 50 37; 29.30 | Ditto. Ditto. 
Mon, 14 48 137] Stat. | . Ditto. 
Tues. 15 46 40! 29.40 | S.W. Rain. 
Wed. 16 583) 48 29.35 Ditto. Cloudy. 











Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Nimbus, Cumulus. 

Nights and mornings, for the greater part, rainy. 

Mean temperature of the week, 43.15°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Friday at 2h. A.M. 

Moon and Venus on Tuesday, at Gh. p.m. 

Moon in perigeum on Wednesday, at 8h. p.m. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 15° 37/ in Aries. 

Sun’s — a 25° 11’ in Pisces 

Length of day on Wed. 11h, 48m.; increased, 4h. 4, 

Sun’s horary motion 2/29". Logarithmic number of 
distance on Sunday, 9.99765. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

There is so much of genuine feeling in the lines by 
C. B., that we ought, perhaps, to overlook some trifling 
inaccuracies. He has our thanks. 

Thanks to J. N. S., but it is not of sufficient import- 
ance to refer to.—Thanks to G. Bh. 

M. at Stockton: we are greatly obliged; but we re- 
ferred to the fact generally. His own view of the causes 
are well supported, but the question would not interest 
the public. At the same time we again acknowledge 
ourselves obliged. 

We are not the less obliged to our Oxford friend be- 
cause we had received a copy two days before. 

We are compelled to defer the notice of several new 
works ; but no power of compression can stow a dozen 
important volumes into halfa dozen columns, with any 
thing like justice.—Col. Napier can wait, as we mean 
to be critical, and he is not entertaining.—The Orien- 
talist, or Letters of a Rabbi, we defer with regret: it 
is a delightful volume. 

We regret that Mr. Buckingham’s pamphlet arrived 
too late to be noticed this week. 


Notwithstanding a very large increase of the first edi- 
tion of last week’s Number was printed, a second edition 
has been called for, and now continues on sale ; it con- 
tains the Plan of the New Streets at Charing Cross, a 
—_ of West STRAND, and the Interior of LowrHerR 
ARCADE, 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 
To the Editor. 

Mr. Epiror.—It is now upwards of thirty years 
since the late Mr.'Joseph Bramah published a tract on 
the nature and great superiority of his Patent Locks, 
Messrs. 8S. Monpan & Co., of 22, Castle Street, Fins- 
bury, have also lately strengthened their security, by 
increasing the ordinary number of their sliders, or 
safety-guards, from four to seven, and yet without 
adding to their cost! Since the expiration of the patent, 
country manufacturers have likewise made these Locks, 
but without attending to the security. To prevent this 
evil, let purchasers therefore look to the London manu- 
facturers’ (5S. M. & Co., Makers) names, who, by means 
of ingeniously-contrived engi have so ged that 
the depths of the slits or gaps around the pipe of each 
key shall be continually varied; and thus no key but 
the proper one can possibly open one of the London 
Improved Locks. It would seem that the Bramahrian 
Locks, thus brought to this state of perfection, and 
afforded to the public at very moderate prices, ought 
to obtain a decided preference to all other locks; but 
their not yielding so great a profit as others, few iron- 
mongers, either in town or country, keep a proper 
assortment of them for sale. We sincerely hope that 
this blameable indifference to the security of property, 
and the « quent temptation to crime produced 
thereby, will shortly cease. 

These observations upon the improved Bramahrian 
Locks are the unbiassed sentiments of one, who, from 
his long experience in machinery, feels perfectly justi- 
fied in recommending them to the public, in preference 
to all others ; and he presumes that he need only state 
the facts that he has been honoured, for upwards of 
twenty years, by holding the important office of a 
Chairman of the Committee of Mechanics, in the So- 
ciety of Arts, Adelphi, and has had an extensive ex- 
perience for many years as a Patent Agent, and as an 
editor of scientific works, to convince the reader that 
he has not made them without being duly qualified to 

80, 








Tuomas Git1, 
No. 125, Strand, London, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Subscribed Capital, £500,600. 

DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D. Chairman. 

Rev. John Lonsdale, B.D. John Dixon, Esq. 
Rev. James Macdonald, M.A, | James Kibblewhite, an 
G. G. Babineton, Esq. Samuel Merriman, M.D, 
George Birkbeck, M.D, Samuel Mills, Esq. 
W. Beatty, M.D, F.R.S. | Sir George Pocock. 





A, Chichester, Esq. M.P. Ashby Smith, M.D. 

H. J. Cholmeley, ‘. * Andw, Spotiiswoode, Esq. M.P, 

Thomas Davis, Esq. George Vance, Esq. 

The following are among the anvantTaces of this Tustitution : 

1. Affording to ALL Classes ov Persons, whether in the Church, 
the Medical Profession, the Law, the Army, the Navy, or in 
any other station of life, the UTMOST ADVANTAGE that can be 
derived from the system of Life Assurance, 

2. Dividing the Profits anong the assured every fire years, which 
(at their option) may be added to the Policy, or applied ix 
reducing the future Payments of Premium. . 

3. Extending the advantages of Life Assurance to persons subject 
to such deviatious from the common standard of health asdo 
not essentially tend to s.orten life, insteap of excluding 
those afflicted with Gout, Rupture, and other complaints, 

4. Granting aud purchasing Auuuities. 

5. Making no charge for entrance, nor fine for non-appearance. 

6. Reduced rates of premium. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had (gratis) of any of 
the Company’s Agents, or by addressing a letter to the Secretary. 
JOS. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
street, Bl bury-square, London. 








No.4, Southampt 











Literature, fine Arts, &e. 








CHOOL for DRAWING and PAINTING, 


for the Education of Artists and the Instruction of Ama- 
teurs in the Principles of the Fine Arts; possessing every requi- 
site for the Study of the Human Figure and the various Branches 
of Art: forming also a Probationary School for the Royal Aca- 
demy. The following are included in the course of study: the 
Art of Design, in its most simple and specific meaning—the deli- 
neation of objects; Geometry ; Optics; Persnective; Osteology ; 
Myology; Proportion; Beauty; Light and Shadow; Character; 
Expression ; Composition; and Colour. 

Terms may be known at No, 6, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
the corner of Streatham-street. The Professor can be consulted 
every morning from ten to eleven, or atany other hour by special 
appointment. * 


r, 











Just published, price Is. 


A POETICAL EPISTLE, addressed to 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY, Author of ¢ Satan,’ * Oxford, 
a Poem,’ &c. An Hyperborean Sacrifice. 
Oxford, Published by D, A. TALBOYS; London, W. 
PICKERING, 
Where may be had, just published, price 4s. 6d. dedicated, by 
permission, to ‘Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Lord Byron; a Poem. With Remarks on his 
Genius and Character. By E. Bagnall, B.A. Magd.Hall, Oxford. 





TO CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, price 5s. 6d. neatly bound in green, 


COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY ; embellished 
with numerous Plates and Maps, engraved on steel, 
By W. PINNOCK, 
Author of ¢ Pinnock’s Catechisms,’ &c. &e. 
London: Printed for POOLE and EDWARDS, (late Scatcherd 
and Letierman,) 12, Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, uniform with the 
above, 


1. A comprehensive Grammar of Modern 
Geography and History; embellished with numerous Plates, and 
Seven Maps engraved on stecl. The second edition considerably 
improved and enlarged ; price 5s. 6d. neatly bound in green, 


2. A comprehensive Grammar of Sacred 
Geography and History; embellished with numerous Plates, 
Biographical Portraits, and accurate Maps, engraved on steel; 
price 5s. 6d. neatly bound in green. ‘ 


3. A comprehensive Grammar of the English 
Language, with Exercises and Questions for Examination, and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory; embellished with an elegant 
Frontispiece and Vignette Title: in one vol. 12mo. price 4s, 
neatly bound, 





BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON, THE ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSLATION, 

This day is published, in 4 thick vols. price 20s. extra cloth boards ; 
or on small paper, price 14s., embellished by a beautiful and 
hitherto unengraved Portrait of Napoleon asleep in his Study, 
after David, and other Engravings, 


EMOIRS of NAPOLEON’ BONA- 
PARTE, from the French of M. FAUVELET DE BOUR- 
RIENNE, Private Secretary to the Emperer. 
By JOHN S. MEMES, LL.D., F.A.S.L., Hon.M.I.R.N., A.S.A., &C. 
Author of * The History of Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture,’ Xe. 


London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; and CONSTABLE and Co, Edinburgh. 

*,* This enlarged edition nay now be considered the oul: 
complete translation of Bourrienne’s extraordinary work, av 
besides the various pamphlets written by Napoleon, including bie 
‘ Notes on Egypt,’ will be found to contain au interesting Life of 
Bourricnne, 





- 
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THE ATHENAUM. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
UTLINES of a NEW BUDGET, for 
RAISING EIGHTY MILLIONS, by means of a justly- 
graduated Property Tax. With Suggestions on the Representative 
System, the National Debt, Xc. &c. &c.  i’repared tor the con- 
sideration of the Reformed Parliament of England. 
By J. S. BUCKINGHAM, 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Ro;al Exchange. 








THE LATE DR. YOUNG. 
OLNAGHI, Sen, DOMINIC COL- 


NAGHI, and Co., Printsellers to their Masrstixs, have 
just published a PORTRAIT of the late Di. YOUNG, from a 
Picture painted by Sir T, Lawrence, and cagraved by Mr. Charles 
urner, A.R.A. Price of the Provis, 1. its. 6d.; Prints, 15s. 
To be had of ali the Priutellers, 
PALL MALL EAST. 





On the 28th instant will be published, price 2s. 6d. a new 


periodical, to be entiticd, 
[ae ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
in offering another Monthly Periodical to the Public, the 
Proprietors tound their hopes of success on the spirit of the 
times, which is evideutly favourable to the promulgation of just 
aud independent opinions. The Enzlishman’s Magazine has been 
undertaken with a © generate 
every subjects within the comprehen: € 
and Politics; and while its pages will offer novel and varied 
entertainment to the lovers of Fine Art and Bellies Lettres, its 
more serious purpose will be to propagate truth, to extend the 
sphere of the social charities, to encourage geuius, and to de- 
nounce arrogance and dishonesty. 
London: Published by HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. 
Paui’s Church-yard. 











In 8vo, price 12s. in boards, 
UDIMENTS of an EGYPTIAN DIC- 
TIONARY in the Ancient Enchorical Character ; cou- 
taining all the words of which the sense has been ascertained, 
By THOMAS YOUNG, M.D., FLR.S., &c. 
To which are prefixed, a Memoir aud Portrait of the Author, 
and a Catalogue of his Works and Essays. 
London: Published by JOHN and ARTHUR ARCH, 61, 
Cornhill. 








Just published, in svo., 12s., 
YHE LIFE of JOHN WALKER, M.D., 
late Director of the Royal Jenverian and London Vaccine 
Institutions. 
By JOHN EPPS, M.D. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





In a few days, in svo., with Twelve Etchings from the Autique, 
by W. H. Brooke, F.S.A. 
’ | YHE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 
ITALY, chiefly intended for the use of Students at the 
Duiversities, aud the higher classes in Schools. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
Author of ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ * Outlines of History,’ &c. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 





MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM. 
Just published, in 8vo., 7s. Gd. 
O:E 


X F OR D: A P 
Author of the * Omuipresence of the Deisy,’ &c. 


M. 


By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 


Also, 
Engraved Illustrations of the Poem, by J. 
Skelton, F.S.A., aud other Artists: 8s.; proofs on India paper, 
Os. 6d. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co,, London; and W. 
BLACKW OOD, Edinburgh. 





D, A. TALBOYS, Oxford; WHITTAKER and Co., London, 
ATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, pro- 


- posed at the public Examinations in the University of 
Oxtord, irom the year 1826 to the present time, 8vo. sewed, 3s.6d. 


The Elements of the Theory of Mechanics, 
by the Rev, R. Walker, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, svo. 
boards, 10s. 


Niebuhr. A Dissertation on the Geography 
of Herodotus, with a Map; and Researciies into the History of 
the Seythians, Gene, and Sarmatiaus, translated jrom the Ges- 
man of B. G. Niebulir, insvo. 6s. cloth boards. 

“The matter here compressed into about some forty or fifty 
pages, might have beew spun out by a mere son of labour into a 
quarto; but its very density readers analysis impracticabie ; and 
We shail say nothing more of it, than that, while it throws much 
light upon the ditticulties connected with Ue statement of Hero- 
dotus, it will be found to furnish important elucidation of general 
history.” —Brilish Critic. 


A Sketch of the Political History of Ancient 
p rage SJ A. H. L. Heeren, Professor of History in the Univer 
sity of Gottingen, &c. Translated from the German, in one vo- 
lume 8vo. Oxford, 1830, 10s. 6a. 

“His style is remarkably clear and pleasant, his learning 
abundant, and, above all, he is replete with the spirit of ancient 
society, without ever losimg sight of the advantages with which 
modern thought supplies the historian of antiquity. His views 
with regard to government, commerce, and manners, ure excel- 
pos and supply a most valuable counterpoise to the exclusive 


aud aarrow opinions of some late politicians and economists.” — 
Atheneum, 


_Heeren, A. H. L.—-A Manual of Ancient 
History, Particularly with eg to the Constitations, the Com- 
| ey of rag] of Antiquity. by A. H. L. 

1 r istory in the University of Goud iC. 
1 ranslated bp the Germaz, 8v0., ane ag Aly — 

“Tt would require a longer r than we can spare to men- 
tee @ tithe part of the merits of this most useful, nice, and 
eatteal production. We consider it to be one of the best vo- 
par ba ype Put, _ enenatioe, late the hands of the 

, 9 OF, nee, ini ose of the instructed, No good 
Wbrary should be without "Literary Gazetic. ° 














FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, small 8vo. 5s. 
HE FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. III.; 
. being Vol. IIL. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, 
iliustrated with Explanatory Notes; and adapted to family read- 
ing, by the omission of exceplionable passages. 
Lately published, No. XX., being Sketches 
of Venetian History. : 
No. XI1X., Lives of British Architects. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MODERN VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 
This day is published, a beautiful pocket edition, with Portraits 
and numerous Views, 4 vols, 
1. ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
DISCOVERIES of DENHAM, and CLAPPERTON, 

in CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Lately published, in a corresponding form with the above, 

2. Captain Parry’s Five Voyages to tie North 
Pole; with very many Plates, Six pocket vols, 24s. 

3. Captain Franklin’s Two Journies to the 
Polar Sea. Four pocket vols, 20s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW POVULAR NOVELS, &c, 


I. 
HE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &e. 
** We prefer this to the author’s former works.” — Lit, Gazette 
“© The author of De Lisle possesses profound powers of thoughts 
with a closeness and accuracy of observation of a very extra- 
ordinary kiud.”—Times. 


Il. 
THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 


By J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 


Iil. 
THE KING’S SECRET 
is just come out! 3 vols, 
“ Give it an understanding, but no tongue.” —Shakspeare. 


IV. 
THE GAME OF LIFE. 
By Leitch Ritchie, Author of ‘ The Romance of French History.’ 
nh 2 vols. 

“Strong and vivid pictures of actual life. “We recommend the 
* Game of Life’ to ail who are interested, playing or studying it.” 
—hiterary Gazette, 

“ ‘This novel is a practical exposition of providence—a chro- 
nicle of moral and social illustratious.”— Edinburgh Lit. Gazette. 








Vv. 
TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Edited by the Author of * The Collegians,’ Xc. 1 vol. 
“ This valuable and entcriaining volume well deserves a place 
among our standard works.”—University Magazine. 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH, 
A New Edition, 5s. 


AREATISE on the PREVENTION and 

CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 

Ch: ter, Symptoms, and Treatment of this Disease, with 

copious Observations on Diet, Liquid-, Clothing, Residence, Cli- 

mate, &e. &c.; containing also a Coliection of necessary Pre- 
scriptious, 





By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
Late of St. ‘Thomas’s aud Guy’s United Hospitals. 

Sold by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall Mall; BOWER, 315, Oxtord-street; SHERWOOD aud Uo, 
Paternoster-row ; and all other Booksellers. 

Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 
Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
s. 6d. 





MR, SATAN MONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM. 
HE REVIEWER who did such universally 
admitted justice to the titled and untitled Authors in the 
Keepsake, in the First Number of the Royal Lady’s Magaxine, 
Will pass sentence on Mr. Montgomery’s * Oxford,’ in the Fourth 
Namber of the same splendid Literary Periodical, for April, 
which will also contain Articles by the Bttrick Shepherd, and the 

principal Contributors to Blackwood aud the New Monthly. 
“ The Editor sets up for a snappish critic too! Oh dear !"— 

Literary Gazette. 
“* Another labourer in the field of honest criticism.” —Alheneum, 
Published by W. SAMs, Bookseller to the King. 














NORMANDY. 

This day is published, price 3s. 6d. extra boards; fine paper, Ss. 
royal, Gs. (embellished with a beautiful View of Mont St. 
Michel, ) 

OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NOR- 
MANDY, in 1829 and 1830. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Esq. 
Forming Vol. LXV. of CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
Loudon: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; and CONSTABLE and Co, Edinburgh. 

Where may be had, just published, in 1 large volume syo. illus- 

trated with numerous Eugravings, 


A Practical Treatise on Rail-roads, and In- 
terior Communications in general. Containing an account of the 
Periormances of the different motive Engines at and subse- 
quent to the LIVERPOOL CONTEST ; upwards of Two Hundred 
and Sixty Experinents; with Tables of the Comparative Vaiue 
of Come an Suen 5 and ae Power of the present Loco- 
niotive Engines. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, Member 
of the lustigution of Civil Evgineers, &c, ’ ” 











New Burlington-street, March 1831, 


GTANDARD NOVELS—A COMPANION 
TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY beg to acquaint the public, 
that it is their inteation to produce Curar Eprrions of such 
Novels aud Romances, writteu subsequently to the time of Field- 
ing and Smolictt, as have, like the productions of those great de- 
—— of nature and mauners, taken their rank among English 

jassics. 

It wust be admitted that, valuable as the older fictions are, it 
is necessary to study also those which have succeeded them, and 
which put us in posession of instruction which may be rendered 
available in that * which before us ties in daily life,’ and which 
has been desiguated by a great authority as * the prime wisdom,’ 

To enable the great mass of the public to enjoy these works, the 
possession of which has hitherto been chiefly contined to the 
wealthier classes, is the object of the present uadertaking, for the 
accomplishment of which, the Proprietors have within their 
power opportunities which they believe are not at the command 
of any other publishers, 

The first number, published on the tst of March, contains THe 
wo te of THE PILOT, by Mr. Cooper, for és. The second num- 
ber, to be published the ist of April, will coutain THE WHOLE of 
Godwin’s celebrated story of CALEB WILLIAMS, 

The Volumes wii! range in the library with the Waverley Series, 
but they will contain @ mech greater quantity of matter—a 
quantity indeed equal to two, and sometimes 
volumes. A number will be published 
beautifully printed and it 
by eminent artists, price 6s. neatly bound, 

The Proprietors think it uceessary to add, that a cheap and 
uniform Edition of the Entire Works of the celebrated Author of 
* The Pilot’ can only be printed in the present Neries of STAN- 
DARD NOVELS; ina » as the copyrights of the latter works 
of Mr. Cooper are the exclusive property of Messrs. Colburn aud 
Beutley. 

Orders received at every Bookseller’s throughout the kingdom, 
where also Prospectuses and Specimens of the Plates may be sven, 

























ROMANTIC LIVES AND HISTORY. 
Just published, 


I. 
IVES ofthe ITALIAN POETS, 
hy the Rev, HENRY STEBBING, M.A, 
Tn 3 vols, embellished with Medatlion Portraits. 
“ The subject is admirably chosen, and written with elegance. 
The Italian poets lived romance as well as wrote it.””—Npectator. 
“ These Lives embrace all the most distinguished wawes of 
Italy." —Athenaum, 
“A very valuable addition to our literature.”—Cowrt Journal, 
* The high merit of these volumes will recommend them,”’— 
Literary Gazette. 


Il. 
THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. 
By James Boadeu, Esq. 3d edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 
** Mr. Boaden has brought into clear view much that was formerly 
hidden in obscurity and falsehood, He has had the justice, like- 
wise, to let Mrs. Jordan speak for herself. Her letiers, which he 
has inserted, carry the strongest claims to atteation.”—Courier, 


Ill. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—FRANCE, 
From the time of Charlemagne to Louis XIV. inclusive, 
ty Leitch Ritchie. 2d edition, 3 vols, Now ready 
“* Mr. Ritchie is by far our best writer of romantic and ima- 
ginative tales.”—Lilerary Gazeite, 
“* He is the Scorr of the short, picturesque, bold and d 
story.”’—Allas, 
** His stories are the best we have met with.””—Spectator, 
IV. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—ENGLAND. 
By Henry Neele. 4th edition, in 3 vols, neatly bound, with Plates, 





ri % 
“ Mr. Neele’s tales are valuable illustrations of English wan- 
ners,’”’— Times. 


v. 
BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCIS Ist. 
New edition, with Portrait, from Titian, 2 vols. sve. 
“ A mostfuiland animated account of Francis—a most chivalrous 
monarch,” —Literary Gazetle, 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Li- 
brary, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 











NEW WORKS, 
I. 


Tn 3 vols, 
or, THE SPRING IN TOWN. 
A NOVEL, 
ll. 
In 3 vols. 
The Exiles of Palestine ; a Tale of the Holy 


Land. By the Author of ‘ Letiers from the East.’ 


Goc IETY ; 


IIl. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 


France in 1529-30. By Lady Morgan. 


Iv. 
n 2 vols, elegantly bound, 


1 
The Annual Peerage and Baronetage for 1831. 


Vv. 
, New Edition of 
Constantinople in 1828-9, By Charles Mac 


Farlane, Esq. 


vi. 
New Edition, price 2s, 
Floral Emblems; or, the Language of Flowers. 
By H. Phillips, Esq. 
vil. 


In 3 vols, 

Hungarian Tales. By the Author of ‘The 

Lettre de Cachet.’ 
VIL. 
New and enlarged Edition. 4 

Holy Breathings; a Series of Morning and 

Evening Prayers. By a Lady. 
Printed for SAUNDERS and OTLEY, British and Foreign 

lic Library, Couduit-street, Hanover-square, > 
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THE ATHENZUM. 

















NATIONAL REPOSITORY, GALLERY OF THE ROYAL 
MEWS, CHARING CROSS. 
Patron, the KING. 


° T IC E. — Manufacturers, Patentees, 

and others, who purpose gry tr Inventions 

or im e.. yodact tae for the Sussing ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION of of the NA L REPOSITORY, are requested to for- 

ward a ow without yo~ the Coumitiee of Tuspection being 
ofc the of the Catalogue. 

Senden, March 16, 1831. T.S. TULL, Secretary. 








HOBART TOWN. 

ow OPEN, at the PANORAMA, 

a splendid VIEW of the CAPITAL of VAN 

iEMEN'S ANAND. D, comprising every Building of interest in 
Hobart Town, the Shipping in the Harboar, Mount Wellington, 
& part of the River Derwent, and a vast exient of luxuriant and 
tiful Country, bow! and diversified by a began of Hills 
and Mountains.—The VIEW of PARIS is Open,—VIEWS of 
CALCUTTA and aan are Open at the PANORAMA, 

LEICESTER-SQU ARE. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
By Mr. HODGSON, at his Great Room, No. 192, 
Fleet-street, 
On TUESDAY, MARCH 22d, and Four following Days, 

At half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERM: 
FRENCH BOOKS; ‘ 
CLASSICS, DIVINITY, HISTORY, BOTANY, HE- 

ALDRY, DICTIONARIES anv LEXICONS, 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, ann MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ENGLISH LITERATURE; 

ILLUMINATED MISSALS, ON VELLUM, 
BOOKS PRINTED sr Tae, N° ~ cee anp BANNATYNE 
SLUBs, 








AND 


INCLUDING THE 
STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, (by order of the Trustees), 
TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 
The LIBRARY of aGENTLEMAN, deceased; 
AMONG WHICH ARE 
OLIO.—Grevii et Sallengre Thesaurus An- 
uitatum Romanarum, 15 vole—Doomsday Book, 2 vols— 
Calvini Opera, 9 vols—Bibliotheca Fratram Polonorunny 8 vols— 
Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols—Pitisci Lexicon 
‘Thornton’s Liustrations of Botany, 5 vols~-Nisbet’s Heraldry, 2 
veer Dictionnaire <4 4 vola—S. oe ‘ 
ois—Murphy’s Batalha—Charnock’s Works, 2 vols—Hast 
History of Kent, 4 vale~ Dugdale St. Paul's -Baskervilie’s Bite 
—Scapule Lexicon—S. Hieronymi Opera, 6 vols—Bochas’ 
of Princes, Pynson, 1597. 
Quakrto.—Jolnson’s Dictionary, by Todd, 
4 vols—Spalding’s Troubles in Scotland, 3 vols—Lucianus, Hem- 
sterhusii, 4 vols—Hanghiton’s Institutes of Menu, 2 vols—Shake- 
spear’s + Hindustan Selections and Granmar—Ciceronis Opera, 10 
vols—Italian, French, and German Dictionaries—Curious Tracts, 
by Dunton and others. 
Octavo, &c.—(CE£uvres de Voltaire, 65 vols. 
ites by oy hea eng ay Edinburgh, and Retrospective Re- 
owe A Harpe de Lhueratare’ 14 vole—Livit Historiwe a 
Hearne, 6 v we tan PA and Virgil—Lodge’s Portraits— 
Repertoire General da Theatre ug pe &c, 213 vols—Cuvres 
» 25 volsa—Ned Ward's ks, 10 vols—Tiraboschi 
y tt 20 vle—Vasari Vite de’ Piu Pittori, Scultori e Architetti, 
16 vole—The Works of Schiller, Pignotti, St. Pierre, Vertot, 
Guicciardini, Dante, Ng mee ag Le sage, La Vega, Massilion, 
joue, is, Raynal, Bouterwek, Cervantes, Montes- 
quieu, Anquetil, &e. ke. 
The whole in good preservation, and pow neatly bound in 
calf, &c.—To be viewed, and Catalogues had 


Splendid Library.—By Mr. ee oy his House, No. 93, Pall- 
mail, on Monday next, March nd four fotlowing Days, 


HE splendid LIBRARY of an illustrious 
FOREIGN PERSONAGE, including Redoute, Les Roses, 

One Hundred and Seventy exquisite Paintings on Vellam, De 
Launay, Herbier de l’Amatenr, 16 vols. printed upon vellum, and 
ornamented with 572 original drawings of — upon vellum, 
by the celebrated botanical painter, Bessa; a most splendid and 
maguificent Album, ornamented with original drawings by Girard, 
Girodet, and the most distinguished artists, at a most considerable 
expense ; r beautiful Albums; the en drawings of the 
Vases, | Boon wel for the Church, Medals, Costumes, &c. used 
at the Coronation of Charles X. of nm by Audebert, Histoire 
Naturelle _ gen Mouc mates 2 vols. with the text printed in 








gold, &c. v. » with os aeee 
Srawings ; ) shi Francois, 6 Peas. a splendid 
Classiques Frangois, Ko vols. 1 » oa paper, a tes in Al 
roceo; and @ most brilliant assemblage o of be chiefly large 
paper, mr many with proof ‘plates and original dra’ , bound in 





On the 2d of May next will be published, No. I. of a New Monthly 
Journal, to be entitled 

Tus TROPOLITAN. 

Pad ne ee conver L, Esq. 

Hope.’ 


Assisted hy the oy kt ‘nar een of the Day. 
%,* Prospectuses of the work will be issued in the course of a 


few days. 
ieniee, 15th March, 1831. 


na few days will be published, in 1 thick vol. small 8vo. 
‘HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET- 
ery ; or,a ar to BOTH HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, 
mies rom original and official eens containing AL: 
Pua RETICAL, ACCOUNTS of the Members of both Houses 
cluding. their Titles, Official Appointments, RELA’ TIONSHIP, 
POLITICAL, CONNEXIONS, we. ex; also. the A: 
MONS yo mag Fey oe BS and 60 ho 
S, respecting v vate Bills, ines, 
Committees? with Lists of the Scottish and Irish obi wie do do 
not sit in the House of Peers: likewise a Digest o! 
REFORM now in agitation, Lists mt ener An tots 
ormati respect- 
ing the ne CONSTITUTION ate USAGES ct PARLIAMENT. 
Printed for J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street. 








es —_ received by all respectable Booksellers throughout 


the 








NEW and POPULAR WORKS pobtihed by WILLIAM KIDD, 
6, Old Bond-street, London; and HENRY CONSTABLE, 17, 
v aterloo-place, Ediuburgh.’ 

IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 

GREAT QUESTION OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 
OUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE inthe WEST 
INDIES in 1526,7, 8,9. In 1 handsome 8vo. volume, with 
numerous Views, 
“* A very clever work, containing a great deal of useful infor- 
mation. li should be read by every person who is interested in the 
West India nestion: and who is there. in this country, that is not 












ing volume, coutaii ey complete history of 
the. past on vet ut state of the West In — Monthly Review. 
— ly readable book on the W ext India Colovies that has 
|. It abounds in tively and graphic pictures of 
ilasgow Free Press. 
tume cannot fail to sapply much valaable information 
iterested in West India property, as well as tothose who 
are pledged to advance the great cause of humanity—the Aboli- 
tion of Negro Slavery.”—British Magazine. 
2. The Dominie’s Legacy; consisting of a 
Series of detached Tales. 2d edition. 3 vols. post Avo. price 24s, 
** We begin now to have same hopes of winning fame for sound 
wholesome literature, since the public are willing to patronize so 
a aang and unpuffed a work as the Dominie’s Legacy.”— 





“ These. highly- interesting tales deserve a place in every li- 
brary.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


3. Travels and Researches of eminent English 
Missionaries. By the Author of ‘The Dominie’s Legacy.’ In 
1 closely printed volume, price 7s. 6d. neatly bound in eloth. 

“A little work well conceived and extremely well executed. 
The author need not be anxious on thesubject of encow 
a good and useful work like thisis sure to meet with it.” Spectator 
“*Thouzh the Christian may find much for solemn reflection, 
and the Philosovher much to interest in this “aes yetan Idler 
could hardiy take up a more amusing book.”—Sunday Times. 
“A volume which will be read with av idity.”—Atheneum. 


4. The Albanians; a Dramatic Sketch. To 
which are added, Miscellaneous Poems. By George J, Bennett, 
Esq. of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 1 8vo. 75. 6d.; fine 
paper, 10s. Gd. 

“© We have derived much pleasure from the perusal of this clever 
volume.”"—Weekly Times, 
A SECOND AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION, 
> oh - 

5. Derwentwater; a Tale of 1715. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 14s. 

“A tale told in @ good spirit, 7 with a refinement of taste 
oon in ordinary novels.””— Alla 

** A charming romance of the a part of last century, — 
contrasts powerfully with the inflated stuff which forms the 
of modern romances.”—Intelligence. 


6. Ranulph de Rohais; a Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. 3 vols. post Svo. By the popular Author of 
* Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,’ 

“ The descriptions of nature in these volumes are vivid and 
picturesque, and the characters individualized and brought out 
with no ordinary degree of skill. We heartily recommend it as 
a work of considerable interest and varied talent, beautifully 
written, and full of pictures of the good old days of love and 
heroism.”— Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


7. The Brunswick; a Poem in Three Cantos. 
3d edition, with considerable additions, Foolscap 8vo. price 58. 
* Fallen, fatlen, fatlen, fatlen!""— Dryden, 

“* A more agreeable diversity of witty concelts and touches of 
genuine poetry has not app i since the i nm Juan.” 
—Morning Post. ae: acess 

“ In this poem there is muc utiful poetry, many excellent 
descriptions, and a vein of good- -natured satire, at pioneers and 
true. The author rambles from ‘ grave to gay’ with the most de- 
termined uncoucera.”—Brighton Gazette, 


8. Facetie ; being a general Collection of the 
Jeux d’Esprit illustrated by Mr. Robert Cruikshank. In two 
handsome volumes, with gilt edges. 

“* These elegant little volumes, which are got up ina very ney 
manner, are well onee for the drawing-room table, and will be 
eagerly sought for to beguilea weary hour......The illustrations 
alone are worth considerably more thau the price charged for the 
whole work.’’—Morning Chronicle. 

9. The celebrated Address to the De’il. By 
Robert Burns. With 11 Sant-vate Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by Thomas Landseer, Esq. 

** We should have thought’ it impossible ao so perfect a gem 
could be produced at so trifling a cost.”"—Tim 

10. The Gentleman in Black! tA humorous 
Story. By one of the pi poe Contributors to Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazive. With numerous Ilustrations =a Gooage Cruikshank. 
Foolscap 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 

“* This is, without exception, one of the cleverest and most 





amusing stories we ever met be a work of fun and | fiction it it 
stands Sanvellee. Thei 
Evening Pos 
Vide also , Literary Gazette, &c. 
11. Remarksona Newand Im ~ Remedy 
in Consumptive Diseases. By John Doddridge Humphreys, Sur- 
geon. In 8vo. price 2s. 

** In addition to his original views, which are founded on facts 
of a very curious and interesting nature, Mr. Humphreys has 
thrown into this little pamphiet a mass of information which 
could only before be obtained by an extensive course of reading. 
After ali, our great object should be to avoid the disease, and for 

pu rents and others, who have the charge of young 
persons, will find many of the observations of great value.”"— 





urier. 

“* This pamphiet will be read with much interest by many per- 
sons who are quite unacquainted with the science of medicine.” — 

12. A Letter to Earl Grey, on his Speech in 
favour of the Corn Laws. By an Old Farmer. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

13. Valpurgis ; a Satirical Poem upon Poli- 
tical, Legal, aud Fashionable Occurrences of the past year; with 
ilustrations by R. Seymour. 

“A very clever jeu d’esprit.”—Globe. 

14, Rosamond; a Tragedy. By Theodore 
Korner. Now first translated from the German. In 8vo, price 3s. 


‘Theodore Kérner was a young and burn waing poet h 
is sacred to his cou ond who has ery the » ha the translator, 





ae of iPome yo rmed his task, we own 
ett -™ 
“ Uniike the oajorhs seasieas creditable 
the talents of the pane Td tfaulation ti Times ~~ ad 





NEW SPRING PRESENT. 
na few days will be published, price 13s. 
HE ‘DRAMATIC AN NNUAL; consisting 
this _— of a Tale called A PLAYWRIGHT’S AD- 


VENTUR 
By FREDERICK REYNOLDS, 
The volume will be elegautly bound, and embellished with 
nearly forty highly-finished wood engravings, chiefly comic. 
Published by LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, and 
GREEN. - 





This day is published, with Portraits, post 8vo. S59 éd. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE of the Right 
Honourable ROBERT FIRST EARL of NORTHINGTON, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
By the Right Hon. ROBERT LORD HENLEY, his Grandson. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, in a pocket size, 1s. 6d. 


FEW PLAIN REMARKS on the SA- 
CRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER, with DIRECTIONS 
as to the PROPER MODE OF RECEIVING IT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Just published by es = COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, 
ew —— , 


TT HE PREMIER?! 
3 vols. 


Il, 

Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and 

Beering’s Strait. With numerous Plates, engraved by Finden. 
Ill. 

The Tuileries. An Historical Romance. By 

the Authoress of ‘ Hungarian Tales.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 

Life of Henry Fuseli, Esq. M.A., R.A. By 
John Knowles, Esq. F.R.S. one of his Executors. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
with a Portrait from the tine painting of Harlowe. 

Vv. 

The Correspondence of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. Ulustrated with Fac- — of upwards of 
Que Autographs. In 2 vols. vo. with Portrai 

VI. 

Major Keppel’s Narrative of a Journey across 

the Balcan. By the two Passes of Selimno and Pravadi,and of a 


Visit to Azani and other newly-discovered Ruins in Asia Minor. 
la 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates. 





This day is published, 


HE THIRD VOLUME of COLONEL 
NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, 
Svo. with plans, price 20s. a 


General Sir Hew Dalry mple’ s Memoir of 

his proceedings as connected with nod affairs of eg and the 
ement of the F War. 8vo. price 9s. boards. 

A very valuable and authentic addition to the materials for 

the history of the period in question.”’—United Service Journal. 


Ill. 


Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, in the Pe- 
ninsula, France, and the Netherlands, from 1809 to 1815, as, ty Cap- 
tain J. Kincaid, ist Batt. Post 8vo. price 10s, td. 

** There is nothing extant in a Soldier’s Journal, hens h, with 
so little prete: nsion, | paints with such scruple aud Faciness 
mnestic econonty’ of and the d business 
of handling the enemy.” —United baie. Journal. 








Dignities, Feudal =i ‘Parliamentary, and the 
Constitutional Legislature of the United Kingdom, the nat 
and functions of the Aula Regis, the Magua —_— ilia, the Some. 
nia Coucilia of England, and the History of the Parliaments of 


France, England Scotland, and Ireland, inveatigquied and con- 
sidered, with = view to ‘ascertain the or igin, masons, and final 
the dignity of a 





Peer or Lord of Parliament. By Sir W tuiam Bethaw, ry 
King of Arms, &c. &c. Vol. 1. 8vo. price 15s. boards, to 
complete in two volumes. 

** The subject, and character of the author, make these volumes 
essential for the library of Statesman, the Lawyer, the 
Scholar, and the Gentleman ; but as will contain the very 
spirit of our Anew an accoant of the origin and progress of our 

* free and glorious Constitution,’ it behoves all carefully oon study 
this important and well-timed document: vil history. It 
the few publications of the present day whi 4 — be quoted od and 
referred to as an authority. = es 


The Time of the Millennium investigated, and 
its Nature determined, on Scriptural grounds. By the Rev. F. 
Nolan, LL.D. Vicar of ae Essex. 8vo. price 8s. boards. 


Tn the press, and speedily will - published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Haverhill; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the 
Army of Wolfe. By J. A. Jones, Esq. Author of ‘ ‘Vales of aa 
Indian Camp.’ 


T. and W. BOONE (from the Strand), 29, New Bond-street. 





London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 





Published every Saturday at the sveenaee OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J . LECTION; and sold by 
E. Witson, 88, Royal Exch os ae 
street; PExTHRs aod Bess rai Genre. Pratt and 
BARRY, Brussels: F. FLEISCHER, Leipeig Ray and Bowen, 
Boston, America; and a! in 
Town and ee Ee 8d. unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or 





in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 
Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post peid) 
bo be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 





